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|DIVIDENDS 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual dividend 
of 50c¢ per share in Canadian Currency, has been declared, 
and that the same will be payable on or after the 2nd 
day of December, 1940, in respect to the shares specified 
in any Bearer Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
issue upon presentation and delivery of coupons No. 
54 at: 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch 
Toronto, Canada 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 20th day of November, 1940, and whose 
shares ara represented by registered Certificates of the 
1929 issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from the 
oftices of the Company on the 30th day of November, 1940. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 2lst day of 
November to the 2nd day of December, 1940, inclusive, 
and no Bearer Share Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during 
that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada pro- 
vides that a tax of 5% shall be imposed and deducted at 
the source on all dividends payable by Canadian debtors 
to non-residents of Canada. The tax will be deducted 
from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resident share- 
holders and the Company’s Bankers will deduct *tthe tax 
when paying coupons to or for account of non-resident 
shareholders. Ownership Certificates must accompany all 
dividend coupons presented for payment by residents of 
Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are advised 
that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld at source 
is allowable against the tax shown on their United States 
Federal Income Tax return. In order to claim such credit 
the United States tax authorities require evidence of the 
deduction of said tax, for which purpose Ownership Cer- 
tificates (Ferm No. 601) must be completed in duplicate 
and the Bank cashing the coupons will endorse both copies 
with a certificate relative to the deduction and payment 
of the tax and return one Certificate to the shareholder. 
If Forms No. 601 are not available at local United States 
banks, they can be secured from the Company’s office or 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Under Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Regulations 
permission has been obtained for non-resident shareholders 
of Canada (other than residents of Continental Europe 
or of the French Empire and other than residents of enemy 
or enemy occupied territories) to convert this dividend at 
current Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board rates 
into such foreign currencies as are permitted by the 
general Regulations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Such conversion can only be _ effected 
through an authorized dealer, i.e., a Canadian branch of 
any Canadian Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United States may convert 
the amount of the current dividend into United States 
Currency at the official Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol rate by sending at their own risk and expense, 
coupons, or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The 
Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, which will accept them for collection 
through an authorized dealer, or direct to any authorized 
dealer of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other than the United 
States may under Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Regulations convert the amount of the current dividend 
by sending at their own risk and expense, coupons, or 
dividerd cheques properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, King and Church Street Branch, Toronto. 


should first satisfy themselves that this action is not 
prohibited by the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations 
of the country in which they reside. 
By Order of the Board, 

J. R. CLARKE, 


Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 


12th November, 1940. 


business November 23, 1940. 
JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE 


MONTANA 


LARGE stock ranch for sale, modern house, 8,000 
acres deeded, 4,000 acres leased; located in foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, near Yellowstone 
ark; price $35,000, terms or discount for cash. 
Owner. D. H. McCauley, Laurel, Mont. 


NEW JERSEY 


A VERY SHOWY FARM 
The stately, large white house on a knoll amid 
beautiful shade, with impressive farm buildings 
in the background and a winding brook in front, 
tells the story; 108 acres, most productive and in 
high state of cultivation; good railroad service; 


price $14.000._ Lloyd Conover, Clinton, N. J 
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DIVIDENDS 


Benj. Franklin said: “Order is 
power,” and thousands who use 
$My Finances$ realize how 
much more they know about 
their own personal affairs—how 
much more their income has 
actually been. 

Keep your affairs at your fingertips. 
Ask your stationer to show you 
$My Finances$ or write us for de- 
scriptive literature. 

411PM—4.25 411HM—S5-75 


If you wish we will send either the imitation 
or the genuine leather edition upon receipt of 
your check, subject of course to return if 
you wish—and your check returned in full. 


Trussell Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


How and When to Buy and Sell 


Securities. By Todd Wright. Pub- 
lished by The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 298 pp. $2.00. The author 
is financial editor of the New York 
Daily News, and has conducted 
extensive correspondence with all 
classes of investors. He finally came 
to the conclusion that despite the hun- 
dreds of works dealing with Wall 
Street, there was an urgent need for 
a book in simple language that would 
give the average investor a clearer 
understanding of all phases of the se- 
curity business. And here it is, one 
of the most complete and instructive 
works on trading in stocks and bonds, 
with ticker symbols and a glossary of 
Wall Street terms added for good 
measure. Mr. Wright’s newspaper 
style succeeds in making the study 
of this otherwise dry matter rather 
entertaining. 


* 


Anti-Utopia. By John Brill. Pub- 
lished by Lucas Brothers. 150 pp. 
$1.50. As indicated by this book’s 
sub-title, the theme of this disserta- 
tion is “A Refutation of the Marxian 
Doctrine and a Defense of Capital- 
ism.” Based upon his own studies 
and observations his father made in 
all parts of Russia from 1918 to 1928, 
the author launches an effective and 
scathing attack on the philosophy of 
Karl Marx and his followers by ex- 
posing all the organic defects and 
faulty principles of Marxian theories, 
which unfortunately have the surface 
appearance of being scientific and are 
therefore widely accepted by the 
masses if misinformed or _half-in- 
structed. This criticism, on the 
other hand, is supplemented by a well 
founded and convincing defense of the 
profit system or the American way of 
life. 


Income Management for Wom- 
en. By Louise Holister Scott. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 298 
pp. $3. It has often been said that 
most of this country’s wealth is con- 
trolled by the women. Whether or 
not this is actually so, there is every 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY AND ITS SECRETARY 


Keystone View 


HOW MUCH INFLATION AHEAD: 


The armament program has strengthened the potential inflation- 


ary forces present in our economy—but the Government has 


learned much about price control and has perfected its methods. 


he spectre of inflation has been 

latently with us ever since the 
dollar devaluation in 1933 and the 
adoption of unorthodox fiscal policies 
by the New Deal. It was stirred up 
again by the recent announcement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the United States would have to raise 
its debt limit to $60 billion or even 
$65 billion to finance the defense pro- 
gram. While this step in itself would 
not necessarily mean price inflation, 
it greatly enhances the latent forces 
of inflation already present in our 
economic system. 


REAL INFATION? 


The general term “inflation” cov- 
ers a complex of financial and eco- 
nomic phenomena, and more often 
than not is misunderstood. At the 
danger of repetition a simple defini- 
tion—the one that has been used in 
previous dissertations in THE FINAN- 
c1AL WorLp—is reiterated: Inflation 
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By ANDREW A. BOCK, Ph.D. 


is the creation of consumer purchas- 
ing power without a corresponding 
production of goods to satisfy the 
demand of that purchasing power. 

In this country as well as abroad 
the periods of the most violent price 
inflations have coincided with major 
wars. In the World War, for in- 
stance, wholesale commodity prices in 
the United States rose 130 per cent 
and factory wages 140 per cent. The 
current war, with its vehement reper- 
cussions upon our economic and 
financial structure, harbors similar in- 
flationary dangers. 

With the Federal Government’s 
debt increasing at an unprecedented 
rate, with large accumulations of 
excess reserves by the banks, with a 
gold stock of over $21.6 billion, with 
unused extensive inflationary powers 
in the hands of a chief executive who 
has wholeheartedly embraced the 
philosophy of spending, and finally 
with increasing employment at rela- 


tively high wages, there can be no 
question that on the monetary side all 
the factors are present that would 
form an excellent basis for a good 
sized inflation. 

But on the other side of the price 
equation, some of essential factors 
that make for inflation are still lack- 
ing. There is no scarcity of consum- 
ers’ goods nor of essential commodi- 
ties—though some reservations must 
necessarily be made in the latter field. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


A number of commodities are 
available in such amounts that we 
have an exportable surplus, such as 
cotton, wheat, lard and tobacco, and 
no material price advances may be 
expected in this group purely as a 
result of domestic factors. In other 
products in which we are largely self- 
sufficient a material advance in de- 
mand resulting from larger general 
purchasing power could easily create 
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higher prices. In that category fall 
dairy products, meat, fruits, vege- 
tables, copper and lead. 

A third group (such as rubber and 
tin) is decidedly vulnerable, with the 
possibility of a scarcity because the 
bulk must be imported. But here 
the Government has already taken 
steps to remedy that situation and 
has started to accumulate special re- 
serves to prevent a price squeeze. 

Hence, from the commodity supply 
side of the picture, there is not likely 
to be any early pressure bringing 
about a substantial general price 
advance. Another possibility, how- 
ever, is to be found in manufactured 
consumers’ goods. Here the diversion 
of labor and materials may create an 
acute shortage of goods for consump- 
tion with a corresponding price rise 
of inflationary character. This is the 
reason why businessmen on frequent 
occasions have cautioned the Govern- 
ment to encourage a high degree of 
production of consumers’ goods in or- 
der to have enough merchandise 
available to absorb at least part of 
the increased purchasing power. 

To what extent the exigencies of 
the defense program will exercise an 
inflationary effect upon prices de- 
pends largely upon the policies to be 
pursued by the Government. Since 
the last war much has been learned 
about the control of undue price ad- 


COMING ARTICLES 


New Tax Status of Over 
700 Stocks 
What’s Wrong With 
Stock Market Letters? 


vances resulting from competitive 
bidding between the various govern- 
mental agencies and private indus- 
tries for raw materials and semi-fin- 
ished products. Coordination of the 
Government’s buying activities elimi- 
nates one factor and there is the pos- 
sibility that a system of priority may 
be applied if bottlenecks should be- 
come a serious threat to the defense 
program. 

Washington has already perfected 
instruments of control to give the 
Government and the war industries 
preference over demands from private 
industries not engaged in business 
connected with national defense. But 
priorities involve the danger of 
scarcity for certain consumers’ goods 
which thereby would become vulner- 
able to the inflationary forces of in- 
creased consumers’ purchasing pow- 
er. But if such advances should 
occur, the provisions in the Indus- 


trial Mobilization Plan for consumers’ 
protection could be invoked by the 
Government and prices could be 
fixed. However, there are some 
serious doubts as to the efficacy of 
these control measures, which never 
have been tried before to this degree, 

If the general price level cannot be 
effectively controlled by the Govern- 
ment and if the cost of living should 
go up materially, the unavoidable 
consequence would be demands for 
higher wages—and under present 
conditions these would have to be 
granted, unless the Government 
should undertake the drastic step of 
conscripting labor. Though it has 
the means to do so in an emergency, 
such a step would be extremely dan- 
gerous as it would be difficult even on 
patriotic grounds to make labor give 
up the advantages of statutory work- 
ing hours, time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime and the privilege of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Any general wage increase would 
inevitably increase production costs 
and thereby result in higher prices 
for consumers’ goods, which in turn 
would again lead to demands for still 
higher wages—and so the vicious 
spiral of inflation would be on, and 
once set in motion there is no halt 
except by an economic catastrophe. 

The higher taxes—both corporate 

(Please turn to page 21) 


SUPPORT FOR KING COTTON’S THRONE 


he day when King Cotton sat 

firmly on his throne and saw 
some 60 per cent of the South’s 
“white blossoms” shipped overseas 
are gone. For now, says the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, the triple impact of 
science, war, and economic self- 
sufficiency has destroyed American 
cotton domination and caused the in- 
dustry to look principally to home 
markets for self preservation. 

Here is the picture: Although do- 
mestic consumption is now running 
at the highest rate in history, export 
outlook for the 1940-41 crop year is 
the worst since Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin and catapulted the 
United States to world cotton leader- 
ship. Under present crop restrictions, 
we produce between 12 and 13 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. But the in- 
dustry will consider itself lucky if it 
can export as much as 13 per cent 


of this amount. All in all, it faces 
a surplus of from 2.5 million to 3.5 
million bales—which will pile up on 
the existing store of more than 10 
million bales. 

What is the answer to all this? 
Under present circumstances, there 
seems to be only one—spectacularly 
increased consumption at home. To 
that end, the Cotton-Textile Institute 
has launched a “Cotton Promotion 
Program.” This venture does not 
displace the now-familiar “National 
Cotton Week,” which is staged by the 
Cotton Consumption Council in May. 
For that will probably continue as 
the annual dramatic highlight of the 
industry’s efforts. But it does shift 
the emphasis of the cotton drive so 
as to cover the entire year. 

Biggest single user of cotton in 
this country is our old friend the 
automotive industry. It will account 


for some 945,000 bales in 1941, an 
all-time high. What about the de- 
fense program? Well, the Institute 
estimates that around 800,000 bales 
will be absorbed in this direction over 
the first year of operation. But be- 
cause of the fiber’s inherent durabil- 
ity and wearing qualities, this total 
may very well decrease during subse- 
quent years of preparedness. 

Right now, artificial fibers are not 
proving the headache that might be 
supposed. For one thing, recent 
style trends have benefited cotton to 
a marked degree. But what is more 
important is the matter of “price 
equilibrium.” Right now, the price 
of cotton is approximately midway 
between that of paper and rayon, its 
two big competitors. As long as this 
relationship is maintained, King Cot- 
ton has little to worry about from 
either paper or the test-tube fibers. 
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THE NEW TAXES TAKE HOLD 


Effects of increased reserves for additional taxes are 


shown in tabulation of third quarter earnings. Varying 


effects of new taxes on several types of corporations. 


everal weeks ago (FW, Nov. 6) 
S an article was presented calling 
attention to the need for looking be- 
neath the surface to ascertain the ef- 
fects of deductions for new taxes 
(under the Second Revenue Act of 
1940) upon third quarter and nine 
months earnings reports. With this 
article as a background, the appended 
tabulation of interim earnings state- 
ments should prove of considerable 
interest. 

The tabulation shows not only the 
reported figures of earnings per 
share, but also the policies followed 
by individual corporations in ac- 
counting for the effects of the new 
taxes. The headings are self-explana- 
tory, at least to those who are con- 
versant with the contents of the ar- 
ticle mentioned above. 

In addition to the effects of the 
differing accounting policies upon 
third quarter reports, the statistical 


matter brings home the points dis- 


cussed in earlier articles which em- 
phasized the fact that the impact of 
the new taxes upon various types of 
corporations would be far from uni- 
form. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Many of the heavy industries, 
notably the steels and rail equipments, 
make no provision for excess profits 
taxes, since the indications are that 
there will be no liability on this score, 
in view of the exemptions afforded 
by the heavy capital investment which 
is typical of this general type of enter- 
prise. This is also generally true of 
other types of enterprise, such as the 
public utilities, railroads and mer- 
chandisers. 

All of these groups will, of course, 
feel the effects of the increase in the 
“normal” corporation income tax rate 
from 18 to 24 per cent, but those 
concerns which have been greatly 
stimulated by British and national 
defense orders have more than made 
good the extra deductions on this ac- 
count. For instance, approximately 
30 steel manufacturing companies 
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Effects of New Taxes on Fifty Stocks 


The effects on 50 stocks of accounting for new taxes are shown in this tabulation; 
a similar statistical presentation covering other companies will appear next week. 
Special Tax Deductions 
in 3rd Qu. 
(1) (2) 


Increase (1) plus 
in estimated 
“normal” excess 
Third Quarter Earns. 9 Months Earns. tax only profits tax 

Per Share Per Share for 9 for 9 

Company: 1939 1940 1939 1940 months months 
$1.35 $1.84 a$3.80 a$7.68 xX 
0.53 0.65 1.49 2.12 X 
Amer. Brake Shoe. 00.650... 0.44 0.73 1.45 2.13 X b 
American Chicle 2.47 1.95 6.77 6.31 X 
Amer. Home Prods........... 1.34 1.18 3.84 3.85 X c 
Amer. Rolling Mill........... 0.03 0.45 0.26 0.83 e b 
Amer. Steel Foundries....... 0.06 0.35 0.16 1.75 X g 
Atlas Powder 1.19 1.34 2.31 3.48 X 
Beech-Nut Packing ......... 1.45 1.56 3.95 4.90 vee >, 4 
Bethlehem Steel.............. 1.10 3.63 1.89 9.80 aes xX 
Bohn Aluminum ............. 0.06 0.88 0.91 2.87 ‘enn Xx 
0.46 0.55 1.49 1.77 X c 
0.01 0.02 1.04 2.16 X c 
0.92 1.22 2.85 2.89 seed x 
0.03 £0.22 0.29 £0.57 
Caterpillar Tractor .......... 0.77 1.05 1.85 2.91 x c 
0.62 1.24 2.36 4.02 j 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1.35 1.16 2.09 3.25 X g 
1.39 0.05 7.22 7.06 xX 
2.33 1.60 5.61 5.14 c 
Commercial Credit .......... 1.01 1.00 2.91 3.00 xX b 
Commercial Inv. Tr.......... 1.17 1.19 3.23 3.20 x b 
Commercial Solvents ........ 0.18 0.21 0.35 0.61 X c 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.).. 0.16 0.13 1.69 1.68 xX h 
Corn 0.96 0.49 2.29 1.89 X g 
Curtiss-Wright 0.08 0.20 0.38 0.88 xX 
1.91 1.74 5.19 5.80 xX 
0.49 1.87 1.34 3.49 4 
Gen. Amer. Transp. ......... 0.73 1.03 1.96 3.24 xX h 
General Electric ............. 0.30 0.39 0.87 1.29 _ x 
General Foods 0.55 2.28 1.89 X g 
General Motors ............. 0.15 0.31 2.39 2.83 X c 
Hercules Powder ............ 0.95 0.24 2.47 2°54 tied X 
Hershey Chocolate .......... 2.35 2.01 5.57 4.60 Xx c 
In@ustrial Rayow ............ 0.68 0.88 0.75 2.26 X 
1.59 2.43 3.92 6.07 
Int’l Business Mach.......... 2.57 1.64 7.70 6.69 ata x 
Johns-Manville .............. 1.58 1.80 2.68 3.72 d nue 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ......... 0.50 0.85 1.55 2.91 xX c 
Martin (Glenn L.) .......... 0.50 0.48 1.39 4.38 X c 
Mathieson Alkali ............ 0.30 0.46 0.60 1.36 sent X 
Monsanto Chemical .......... 0.86 0.28 2.31 2.58 oe X 
National Acme .............. 0.16 i1.71 0.38 14.18 i ae 
1.74 3.31 4.92 xX d 
Norfolk & Western.......... 7.08 5.83 12.93 16.70 xX g 
North American Co........... 0.41 j0.35 1.33 j1.38 j bata 
Pressed Steel Car............ D0.51 0.47. D1.55 2.03 X h 
Public Service of N. J........ hone a2.94 a2.53 X h 


D—deficit. a—l2 months to Sept. 30. b—current estimates indicate no excess profits tax liability. 
c—excess profits taxes for full year will be deducted in last quarter. d—in absence of clear indication 
in the report, it is assumed that only the increase in income tax rates was deducted. e—insufficient 
detail as to tax adjustments in report. f—excess profits tax deducted from 9 months earnings but 
not from third quarter earnings as shown. g—excess profits taxes, if any, expected to be small. 
h—apparently exempt from excess profits taxes under the present law. i—reflects deduction of in- 
crease in income taxes only; for results after deducting estimated excess profits taxes, see text. 
j—provision made for additional income tax and excess profits tax in respect to third quarter only; 
in June quarter adjustments were made to cover additional income taxes for first half in accordance 
with First Revenue Act of 1940 (smaller increase in taxes than in the Second Revenue Act). X— 
Indicates position of companies with respect to the accounting policies described in the column headings. 
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show profits more than 200 per cent 
above the first nine months of 1939, 
despite the fact that tax deductions 
for the three quarters of 1940 were 
about double those of the like period 
of last year. But in this category, only 
a small minority found it necessary 
to make any provision for excess 
profits taxes. 

The latter statement also holds 
true of the consumers’ goods indus- 
tries, but here we find numerous in- 
stances of earnings declines although 
many companies enjoyed moderate 
gains in business volume. Such gains, 
however, were small in comparison 
with those of the more volatile capital 
goods industries. Where sales volume 
holds steady, or shows only small in- 
creases over last year, the incidence 
of the increase in the regular corpora- 


tion income taxes rate often makes 
a large difference in earnings per 
share and dividend coverage. Where 
dividend margins are small, the 
threat of reductions in rates is evi- 
dent. This observation applies not 
only to a considerable number of con- 
sumers’ goods manufacturers, but 
also to some public utilities (e.g., 
United Gas Improvement). 

Even in the consumers goods field, 
there are some companies which, be- 
cause of a strongly defined upward 
trend of earnings since the earlier 
years of the 1936-1939 tax base 
period (under the average earnings 
option) will be subject to substan- 
tial excess profits taxes. These com- 
panies will feel the combined effects 
of the latter tax and the increase in 
normal income tax rates. Philip 


Morris & Company, which has shown 
a remarkable secular growth trend 
over a period of several years, has 
reported net income, after regular and 
excess profits taxes, of $3.49 million 
for the six months to September 30, 
1940, as against $3.85 million for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Some of the capital goods indus- 
tries, notably machine tools, and of 
the durable goods industries—motor 
parts and accessories—will have large 
excess profits tax liabilities; never- 
theless business volume has expanded 
to such an extent that many com- 
panies in these groups will show good 
earnings gains for 1940 over last year. 
National Acme earned $2.68 per 
share for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, after deducting the 


(Please turn to page 24) 


RAIL CAR BUILDER IN STRONG POSITION 


General American Transportation has investment attributes lack- 
ing in most railroad equipment stocks, and is also sharing fully 


in the earnings gains which are being achieved 


eneral American Transportation 
has long been considered one of 
the more conservative equities in the 
generally rather speculative rail 
equipment group. Earnings have 
been relatively stable and dividends 
have afforded a good return to long 
term holders of the stock, with the 
possible exception of the years 1933 
and 1934. Even in those years dis- 
bursements totaling $1 per share were 
made. Dividends amounted to $2.25 
per share in 1938, a very poor year 
for almost all of the other rail equip- 
ments, and to $2.371%4 per share in 
1939. 

General American usually declares 
and pays dividends twice a year, in 
June and November-December. At 
the June, 1940, meeting of the direc- 
tors, a payment of $1.25 was de- 
clared, a small increase over the 
amount paid in June of the previous 
year. According to current indica- 
tions, the 1940 year-end payment 
should be considerably larger. Earn- 
ings for the full year are expected to 
approach closely the $4.44 per share 
realized in 1937, the company’s best 
year since 1931, and a policy of dis- 
tributing substantially more than half 
of earnings has been followed since 
1934. 

With earnings of more than $4 per 


share indicated for 1940, total divi- 
dends for the year could easily be in- 
creased to $3, unless directors decide 
that capital requirements of subsidi- 
aries or other special factors dictate 
more conservative distributions in re- 
lation to current net income than 
have been made on the average over 
the last five years. 

Net income for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1940, amounted 
to $3.24 per share, in comparison 
with $1.96 a share in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Assuming 
that the company equals the record 
of the December quarter of 1939, 
which is by no means an extravagant 
expectation, net for the full year 1940 
would be equivalent to $4.39 per 
share. The most notable feature of 
the nine months statement was the 
fact that the September quarter earn- 
ings recorded a gain of more than 
one-third over the like period of 1939, 
despite the fact that all increases in 
taxes for the first nine months of 
1940 were charged off in the latest 
three-months’ period. Common share 
earnings in the September quarter 
nevertheless amounted to $1.03, 
against 73 cents in the third quarter 
of 1939. 

In recent years of subnormal equip- 
ment building activity, the car leasing 


by this group. 


division has supplied all or the major 
part of net earnings. General Ameri- 
can Transportation has a large fleet 
of tank, refrigerator and other special 
cars which are rented to industrial 
users on long term contracts; conse- 
quently the revenues from this source 
are relatively stable. Actual and po- 
tential earnings from this division 
have also been built up by pioneering 
work in new types of specialized 
transportation equipment, notably the 
“Dry-Flo” and “Wet-Flo” tank cars 
for carrying granular materials, as 
well glass-lined, lead-lined and 
rubber-lined cars for the transporta- 
tion of various types of chemicals. 
Over 650 units of a new type of 
fusion-welded tank car for petroleum 
products have been constructed. 

Food processing and distributing 
companies are first in importance in 
the car leasing division, which also 
helps to explain the stability of earn- 
ings from this source. However, pe- 
troleum products, chemicals, bever- 
ages and a wide variety of other items 
are transported in G.A.T. cars, and 
the company is continuing to develop 
new outlets. 

In addition to the car leasing busi- 
ness, the company has large interests 
in the manufacture of rolling stock, 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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WHY STEELS HAVE 


LED THE MARKET 


Group benefits from record output and com- 


parative freedom from excess profits taxes. 


he stock market as a whole, as 


measured by the Dow-Jones in- | 


dustrial average, is still some fifteen 
points below the year’s high despite 
recent strength. But practically all 
steel shares are selling close to the 
best levels attained since 1939. The 
leadership assumed by this group on 
the sharp rallies which took place 
November 7 and 9 highlighted the 
fact that steel issues have given a 
much better-than-average market per- 
formance for some time. 


PARALLELED PERFORMANCE 


The performance of equity issues 
in this group has merely paralleled 
the trend of steel ingot production, 
though with a time lag of some weeks. 
Late last April steel output made its 
low for the year at 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. There has been a steady and 
substantial rise since that time; in 
each of the past four weeks scheduled 
operations have exceeded the highest 
level attained in 1939, which consti- 
tuted an all-time tonnage peak. Many 
units are turning out steel at rates 
equal to or somewhat above their 
theoretical capacity. 

This improvement has already been 
reflected in earnings in a very sub- 
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stantial way. In the third quarter, 
with ingot production averaging 
87.93 per cent of capacity, three com- 
panies reported profits larger than 
those for the fourth quarter of 1939, 
when output averaged 89.83 per cent ; 
four topped their best quarterly show- 
ings during 1937, when the steel price 
level was substantially higher. 

Earnings of most companies for 
the twelve months ended September 
30 are very favorable, since they in- 
clude profits for two exceptionally 
good quarters and two which were 
better than the average. Thus, despite 
the advanced level of steel shares in 
relation to the year’s lows, price-earn- 
ings ratios prevailing in this group 
are extremely low—ridiculously so in 
some cases. Jones & Laughlin, for 
example, is selling at only 4.4 times 
its latest reported earnings; Crucible 
and Wheeling at only a slightly 
higher ratio. 

Any group of stocks carrying the 
high degree of speculative risk char- 
acteristic of steel issues should not, of 
course, capitalize earnings too liber- 
ally, but even after allowing for this 
consideration the better issues repre- 
senting this industry appear statisti- 
cally undervalued on the basis of po- 


tentialities for the next year or so. 
The principal reason for the risks in- 
herent in these equities, and the cau- 
tion which should normally be exer- 
cised in appraising them, is the mer- 
curial nature of steel production. No 
matter how apparently favorable the 
outlook for the trade might seem, 
ingot output has seldom remained at 
high levels for very long at a time. 

But this consideration does not ap- 
pear to apply with its customary force 
at present. True, it is conceivable 
that automotive demand for steel 
might show a substantial drop next 
year; heavy tin plate inventories and 
small 1940 food packs indicate that 
the requirements of the container in- 
dustry may continue to be subnormal ; 
household equipment and other con- 
sumers’ goods demand might be re- 
stricted as a result of concentration 
on defense business. But even if all 
three of these developments should 
occur—which seems unlikely—steel 
mills would still find plenty of work 
to do. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


As long as the European war lasts, 
export demand will be a very im- 
portant factor. In both August and 
September, foreign shipments ac- 
counted for about 24 per cent of 
total output, with Canada and Great 
Britain alone taking over 17 per cent. 
Direct national defense business has 
as yet been only a small contributor 
to steel earnings, but will unquestion- 
ably grow to sizeable proportions. An 
early termination of the war, which 
might dry up export demand, would 
increase domestic defense require- 
ments. Finally, the indirect stimula- 
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tion received from armament prepa- 
rations via the railroad, building, ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding and aviation 
fields shows no signs of slackening. 
A high rate of operations thus 
seems assured for some time to come. 
The only important factor which 
might prevent earnings from fully re- 
flecting the gains in output is the 
effect of higher taxes. But on the 
basis of existing legislation, the in- 
dustry has little to fear on this score. 


Increased profits will more than off- 
set the higher normal tax rate, and 
the huge invested capital required in 
this business will enable more than 
half of the larger enterprises to dodge 
excess profits taxes until earnings 
have shown a still greater advance 
than has yet been registered. 

There is, of course, considerable 
variance among individual companies 
in the effect of the new taxes, the 
amount of earnings progress which 


may be anticipated disregarding taxes, 
and the market valuation of equities 
in relation to present and probable 
future earnings. On .the basis of 
these three factors, the issues which 
currently appear most attractive are 
Bethlehem and U. S. Steel, and— 
even speculative—Crucible, 
Jones & Laughlin, Republic, and 
Wheeling. It should, of course, be 
recognized that the profit possibilities 
are balanced by a large risk factor. 


CHEMICALS’ PROFITS GROWTH 
RETARDED NEW TAXES 


Domestic demand continues secular 


expansion. Exports at new peaks. But 


industry is vulnerable to excess taxes. 


espite generally favorable pros- 
D pects for the chemical industry 
under the stimulus of the defense 
program and British war orders, the 
market performance of many leaders 
in this group has been sluggish in 
recent weeks. This is chiefly due to 
poor third quarter showings because 
of the large deductions for the new 
taxes made during that quarter, in 
most instances covering requirements 
for that account for the entire nine 
months from January to September. 
From a purely volume point of 
view the outlook for the industry as a 
whole is very encouraging. Domes- 
tic consumption of chemicals for the 
nine months ended last September 30 
was 18 per cent ahead of the like 
period of 1939. While the same rate 
is unlikely to continue for the last 
quarter (because of the higher com- 
parative basis in the last 1939 quar- 
ter, covering the first spurt of war 
purchases) sales results for the en- 
tire year 1940 will be very gratifying. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS 


To domestic business must be 
added the substantial increase in ex- 
ports, which for the first nine months 
totaled $169 million as compared with 
$108.7 million for the corresponding 
nine months in 1939, a gain of over 
55 per cent. For the duration of the 
war, at least, exports should continue 
at high levels because of increasing 
demands from British Empire coun- 
tries, chiefly for chemicals used by 


the armament industries and also be- 
cause of purchases by South America, 
where our products have been taking 
the place of chemicals previously im- 
ported from Europe. 

In normal times an increase in vol- 
ume in the chemical industry is usual- 
ly accompanied by a reduction in 
prices. But because of advances in 
some of the basic raw materials, such 
as coal and metals, the chemical price 
structure recently has shown a firm- 
er tone. Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering’s price index at the mid- 
dle of October stood at 99.4 (1937 
100) compared with the 1939 
average of 97.67. 

The indicated gains in volume are 
not equally distributed among the 
different chemical groups. Probably 
the largest quantitative gains will be 
registered by the manufacturers of 
explosives, especially for export. 
Total shipments abroad for 1940 are 
estimated to reach some 90 million 
pounds as compared with 25.6 million 
pounds for 1939, a gain of over 250 
per cent. With the help of govern- 
ment funds, du Pont, Hercules and 
Atlas are expanding productive facili- 
ties which they will lease on a fixed 
fee basis, increasing the annual ca- 
pacity for explosives by some 175 mil- 
lion pounds. Domestic consumption 
of explosives for 1940 is placed at 
around 440 million pounds, an ad- 
vance of about 14 per cent over the 
previous year. 

A similar situation prevails for 


sulphuric acid used in the manufac- 
ture of ammunition, where exports 
to the British Empire have more 
than offset the loss of Continental 
European markets; and that situa- 
tion is likely to continue for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

On the other hand, only a moderate 
gain in volume is in prospect for car- 
bon black manufacturers because of a 
sharp curtailment of exports to Con- 
tinental Europe. But the domestic 
market has continued at a good vol- 
ume and average prices for 1940 were 
half a cent a pound over last year’s 
prices. 


FERTILIZER OUTLOOK 


It is impossible at this time to 
make definite predictions for the fer- 
tilizer division of the chemical indus- 
try despite the fact that the $9 billion 
estimated farm income for 1940 
(about 6 per cent over 1939) creates 
a generally excellent basis for better 
sales volume. However, the bulk of 
fertilizer sales is made to southern 
cotton and tobacco farmers who, pro- 
ducing to a large extent for export, 
are not in such a favorable position 
as those farmers who produce chiefly 
for the domestic market. As crop 
restrictions are likely to continue, 
only a moderate improvement over 
1939 volume may be realized. 

Thus in the aggregate the outlook 
for the chemical industry is encour- 
aging and if it were not for the sub- 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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THE TRUCK MAKERS 


HAVE GOOD OUTLOOK 


Expanding industrial demand plus large defense orders 


spell large gains in sales. Taxes will not be burdensome 


to most of the truck manufacturers. 


anufacturers of trucks have 

benefited from three significant 
developments in the last few years. 
First, and most important, has been 
the increasing preference of manufac- 
turers and consumers for truck trans- 
portation instead of the more costly 
and less flexible railroad freight serv- 
ice for merchandise and other light 
traffic. Another factor has been the 
revival in building activity within the 
past several years. Finally, the in- 
crease in the number of trucks and 
buses in service has built up the po- 
tential replacement market to a point 
where manufacturers no longer have 
to depend so heavily on the widely 
fluctuating demand from new pur- 
chasers. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


To these three favorable influences 
has now been added a fourth: na- 
tional defense business. Diamond T 
Motor has obtained orders amount- 
ing to about $19 million for trucks; 
Mack Trucks will supply $10 million 
worth of transmissions for 50-ton 
tanks ; White Motor has contracts for 
scout cars in the amount of about $45 
million, and Yellow Truck has about 
the same amount of business, pri- 
marily trucks. These totals, of 
course, include only direct defense 
orders and take no account of the 
substantial volume of sales to private 
contractors engaged in rearmament 
work, 

It appears likely that these orders 
represent only the initial installment 
of a volume of defense business which 
will eventually be considerably larger. 
Mack Trucks, in particular, seems to 
be in line for substantial additional 
contracts. And if the war proves 
prolonged it would not be surprising 
if Great Britain should be forced to 
turn to this country for trucks to form 
part of its own war machine. This 
would be of considerable aid to truck 
makers, who have watched their 
formerly important foreign markets 
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decline ever since the new war began. 

Mack Trucks, White Motor and 
Yellow Truck are the leaders in pro- 
duction of heavy units; all three com- 
panies formerly confined their activi- 
ties wholly to this field. A few years 
ago they found it advisable to di- 
versify by entering the light truck 
division. They are thus in position 
to supply any requirements which 
may appear. This is a decided ad- 
vantage, since the Army needs trucks 
for a multitude of different uses. In 
the last war, trucks were used large- 
ly for transporting supplies, but mod- 
ern mechanized warfare requires that 
men as well as materials be moved 
about swiftly and in quite substantial 
numbers. 

The three leading truck makers 
have already recorded very gratifying 
earnings gains. The profit shown by 
Mack Trucks during the second quar- 
ter of 1940 was the largest for any 
quarterly period in ten years; White 
Motors also set a ten-year earnings 
record during the first half, and Yel- 
low Truck’s earnings made a new 
record in this period. Mack can al- 
most double its most recent twelve 
months’ profits before being subjected 
to excess profits taxes and White also 
has a margin on which to work, but 
Yellow Truck will be somewhat 
handicapped by the new tax legis- 
lation. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


Mack Trucks, selling at only about 
ten times its estimated 1940 earnings 
after taxes, is reasonably valued in 
view of the company’s good dividend 
record and the improvement in its 
competitive position in recent years. 
In a more speculative category, 
White Motor is also suitable for 
favorable consideration. Yellow Truck 
carries an even larger risk factor than 
White, but the stock may be retained 
on a longer term basis where these 
risks may be comfortably assumed by 
the investor. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and_ information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Air Reduction B+ 


Although liberally priced in rela- 
tion to earnings, shares are suitable 
for retention as a cyclical speculation ; 
approx. quotation, 43 (ann. div., $1; 
paid 75 cents extra so far this year). 
This is one of the “chemical” com- 
panies that has not been severely af- 
fected by the new taxes. Nine 
months’ net amounted to $1.77 a 
share, compared with $1.37 in the 
like 1939 period, and relative rate of 
earnings gain in the September quar- 
ter was sustained. With its impor- 
tant position in the oxy-acetylene 
field, Air Reduction is benefiting from 
the big boom in steel and the metal 
trades which has come largely as a 


result of defense orders. (Also FW, 
Oct. 16.) 
American Bank Note Cc 


While obviously speculative, cycli- 
cal prospects warrant purchase of 
shares, now around 9. Benefited by 
rising industrial activity and aided by 
operating economies, results of Amer- 
ican Bank Note have been showing 
steady improvement this year. This 
has served to revive a measure of 
trading interest in the stock, particu- 
larly since the company is ably man- 
aged and has a strong financial posi- 
tion. Net in the first nine months 
was equal to 34 cents a share (con- 
trasted with a deficit in the like 1939 
interval), but dividend prospects are 
still somewhat obscure. (Also FW, 
May 8.) 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a _ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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American Car & Foundry Cc 


Now around 31, stock represents 
an attractive speculation on cyclical 
trends and armament possibilities. 
While company was in the black in 
the first six months of its fiscal year 
(to October 31), the chances are that 
profit was not impressive. Over the 
final half, however, large defense 
orders plus the increase in freight car 
business will be more adequately re- 
flected in earnings. As a matter of 
fact, the current fiscal year seems well 
on the way to producing the first 
black figures on the common stock 
since 1929. (Also FW, Oct. 9.) 


Cream of Wheat B 


No particular incentive to repur- 
chase shares at his time, despite de- 
cline to current levels of around 20 
(paid $1.90 this year). Reflecting 
keen competition and probably cur- 
tailed business abroad, earnings of 
this manufacturer of breakfast cereal 
have been lagging year-ago levels. 
Last September, directors cut the 50- 
cent quarterly dividend to 40 cents. 
This amount, however, was not 
earned in either the June or Septem- 
ber periods, and nine months’ results 
were the equivalent of $1.16 a share 
(against $1.33 a vear ago). 


Curtiss-Wright Cc 
Moderate purchases of shares may 


be undertaken, strictly as a long term 
speculation; approx. price, 10 (de- 


STERLING PRODUCTS 


ESTIMATE FOR 1940 
$5.25 a share shown in 1939. This 


clared 50 cents so far this year). In 
line with general expectations, com- 
pany recently voted the first dividend 
on this issue—50 cents a share. At 
the same time, it was revealed that 

‘nine months’ net equalled 88 cents a 
share (compared with 38 cents in the 
like 1939 period). This result was 
after giving effect to the higher nor- 
mal tax plus a very heavy “excess” 
profits levy, and was well above most 
unofficial forecasts. 


Dresser Manufacturing C+ 

Retention of shares is warranted as 
a long term speculation; recent price, 
23 (paid $1 so far this year). Dres- 
ser has developed plans to establish 
manufacturing facilities on the Pacific 
Coast. It is understood that this 
plant will turn out pumps and other 
equipment for the California market 
and for export trade. This should 
contribute to increased operating effi- 
ciency. For it will then be unneces- 
sary to ship all work from the present 
plant at Wellsville (N. Y.); then 
again, the new plant comes at a time 
when demand is running at very high 
levels. (Also FW, Mar. 6.) 


Lehn & Fink B+ 


Retention of shares is warranted, 
principally for speculative income; 
approx. price, 11 (indicated ann. rate, 
$1; yield 9.1%). So far this year, 
company has been favored with in- 
creased public purchasing power, but 


Earnings of Sterling Products this 
year are expected to approximate 
(before excess profits tax, if any) the 
would be in the face of higher income 


taxes plus the increased number of shares outstanding in 1940. In the first 
9 months, the big drug producer showed net equal to $4.15 a share, com- 
pared with $4.14 in the like 1939 period. Last June, company supplemented 
the regular quarterly of 95 cents a share with a 10-cent extra. This was the 


first such disbursement since 1937, 


when extras totaled 40 cents a share. 
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this has been largely offset by higher 
costs and taxes. The result has been 
that nine months’ net was somewhat 
under year-ago levels ($1.02 a share, 
versus $1.08). Earnings are not ex- 
pected to reach the $1.56 a share re- 
ported in 1939. However, they should 
be comfortably in excess of the cur- 


rent indicated dividend rate. (Also 
FW, Apr. 24.) 
Park Utah D 


Shares remain fundamentally unat- 
tractive, even at current low levels of 
about 2% (paid 10 cents so far this 
year). Asa miner of low-grade zinc 
and lead ores, higher metal prices 
have been a help to Park Utah. Thus 
far in the current year, however, 
profit has been only moderate and 
prospects do not seem to favor any 
sharp expansion. Company is a 
“marginal” unit in the industry and 
its earnings record has been unim- 
pressive, even before the early ’thir- 
ues, 


Sears, Roebuck A 

At prevailing levels, around 79, 
stock is attractive for representation 
in the mail order group (ann. div., 
$3; declared $1.25 extra this year). 
This company continued its better- 
than-average sales record in October, 
by reporting the second largest 
monthly volume in its history. One 
reason for this showing is that Sears 
has important retail store representa- 
tion in the larger industrial cities. In 
the fiscal twelvemonth ended January 
31, 1940, net was equivalent to $6.60 
a share. But because of higher taxes, 
results in the current fiscal year may 
he somewhat below this figure. (Also 
FW, Sept. 18.) 


Scovill Manufacturing ro 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, now around 31 
on the N. Y. Curb (paid 75 cents so 
far this year). Manufacturing tens 
of thousands of metal parts and prod- 
ucts, this unit is well situated to bene- 
fit from increasing industrial activity. 
In line with World War experience, 
moreover, Scovill stands to profit 
from Government contracts. Despite 
higher taxes, earnings this year are 
expected to be well above the $1.56 a 
share shown in 1939, and this im- 
provement should justify a more 
generous dividend policy. (Also FW, 
Oct. 2.) 


Thompson Products B 

Now around 35, stock may be pur- 
chased as a better-than-average cycli- 
cal speculation (paid $1.25 so far this 
year). As expected, operations of 
this parts manufacturer will smash all 
records by a wide margin in 1940. 
After providing for the higher nor- 
mal tax, nine months’ net was $5.08 
a share (compared with $3.02 in the 
like 1939 period). This figure may 
rise to around $6 for the full year, 
but provision for “excess” profits tax 
will probably reduce this amount by 
$1.25 a share or more. Nevertheless, 
earnings should establish a new peak. 
(Also FW, July 24.) 


Western Auto Supply B 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained, at current 
levels of about 28 (ann. div., $2). 
These shares have lost some of the 
intense market popularity they en- 
joyed several months ago. One of 
the reasons for this is the belief that 


the “excess” profits levy will stem the 
rapid earnings growth of recent years. 
After providing for the higher nor- 
mal tax, nine months’ net equalled 
$2.22 a share (compared with $2.83 


a year ago). Indications are that 
Western Auto Supply will begin to 
pay the “excess” profits levy after 


earnings reach $3.10 a share. (Also 
FW, July 17.) 
Westvaco Chlorine B+ 


Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained for their further “growth” 
possibilities; approx. price, 36 (paid 
$1.40 so far this year). Westvaco is 
comparatively moderate in size; nev- 
ertheless, it ranks as one of the coun- 
try’s largest producers of chlorine 
and caustic soda. Among other 
things, these products are used in a 
wide variety of manufacturing proc- 
esses, and current industrial activity 
is making for excellent demand. A 
substantial part of company’s output 
is contracted for by Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. (Also FW, Sept. 25.) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Cc 


Now around 44, stock is suitable 
for retention as a cyclical speculation 
(paid 75 cents so far this year). Dur- 
ing the first nine months, this com- 
pletely integrated steel unit earned 
$2.77 a share—or slightly more than 
for all of 1939. In addition, present 
indications are that the good third 
quarter showing ($1.57 a share) will 
be bettered in the final period. While 
subject to the higher normal tax, 
Youngstown is in a favorable posi- 
tion with respect to the “excess” 
profits levy since its tax base is 
around $7.50 a share. 
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MR. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN 


No head of 
state reached 
a more lofty 
position in popular acclaim than did 
Neville Chamberlain when he re- 
turned to England from Munich, and 
waving a piece of paper bearing 
Adolph Hitler’s signature announced 
to the assembled populace that he had 
secured “Peace in our Time.” 

That hope and promise, however, 
turned out to be an illusion. When 
it was learned that Germany’s over- 
lord had used the British prime min- 
ister only as a dupe, the eclipse in 
English sentiment for their leader 
wiped out the fervent admiration in 
which he had been held. 

For what happened he can hardly 
be held to blame. If we go back to 
those hectic months when war clouds 
first rose to obscure the outlook for 
peace, and weigh against them the 
dominant yearnings of the English to 
escape the terrors of war, no other 
course appeared open to Chamberlain 
than to fulfill this craving on the part 
of his people. 

That he was deceived was not his 
fault. He genuinely believed in the 
promises and pledges he received. 

But if contemporary opinion ad- 
judges Chamberlain as having blun- 
dered at Munich, history in its un- 
prejudiced and unbiased way will 
properly appraise the part that Cham- 
berlain played in this historic period 
and provide a proper place on its 
scroll of fame, and by no means will 
it be a minor one. There then will 
be none of the bitterness and rancor 
which now becloud his name. 

For one performance it will have 
to accord him proper credit even if 
he failed to secure peace in his own 
time, and that was that he did suc- 
ceed in gaining a long enough breath- 
ing spell during which Great Britain 
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succeeded in arming for the inevitable 
conflict. 

Who could say now, if this breath- 
ing spell had not been secured, 
whether Great Britain could have 
succeeded in surviving the blitzkrieg 
as well as she has done so far? 


TAXES _ ‘Too much is being made 
INCREASE jin some quarters con- 
cerning the new taxes, 
which are compulsory if the nation is 
properly to finance its defense prepa- 
rations. The money to do it must 
come from somewhere, and this some- 
where is in increased production that 
can beget an expanding profit level. 

In the World War taxes also 
mounted, and with them earnings and 
profits, leaving sufficient to reward 
capital fairly for doing its share in 
those several years of intensive war 
activity. 

It should turn out similarly in this 
period, for Congress must (and no 
doubt does) realize that taxes must 
come out of earnings. To penalize 
this source of tax revenue to a point 
of confiscation is to dam up the 
stream. 

Hence when Congress can more 
thoroughly study the tax structure, as 
it will be in a position to do with the 
election as a factor out of the way, 
there is a likelihood that such imper- 
fections as have crept into the im- 
provised tax bill passed to cover the 
immediate emergency will be elimi- 
nated and the excess taxes as well as 
the normal tax rate will be more 
properly adjusted. 

Finally, taxes become less burden- 
some when tax payers find it easier 
to earn them. Now a great many are 
meeting part of their taxes out of 
wealth and savings they had accumu- 
lated in less hectic periods. 


THE MULTIPLE A tempest in a 
TRADING JINX tea pot has been 

stirred up by the 
SEC with its recommendation to the 
New York Stock Exchange that it 
lift its ban on multiple trading. At 
best it is a rule born from ex- 
pediency. Under the benign control 
of the SEC the Exchange for several 
years has been leading an impover- 
ished existence, and in order to keep 
its own head above water the multiple 
trading rule attempts to keep mem- 
bers from trading in N. Y. S. E. 
listed stocks on other exchanges. In 
other words, if a security should be 
listed on the Chicago exchange as 
well as on the N. Y. S. E., members 
of the latter are made to execute their 
trades on that exchange, and not 
utilize the market that exists for the 
issue in Chicago. The members 
themselves do not like it any more 
than does the SEC or the other ex- 
changes, who contend it deprives 
them of business. 

Let there come a decided and sus- 
tained increase in trading volume and 
the rule would cancel itself out of the 
picture and obviate the need of the 
SEC’s objection. 


NO HOBBLE 
FOR STEEL 


Net earnings for 
the third quarter 
for “Big Steel” ex- 
ceeded $3 a share. At this rate its 
annual income available for dividends 
to shareholders could well exceed $12 
a share on its common stock. Due 
to the corporation’s heavy invested 
capital it finds itself in the ideal posi- 
tion of escaping to a large extent a 
substantial tax on “excess profits.” 
This must be pleasant news to Steel’s 
shareholders. Numerous other cor- 
porations engaged in heavy industries 
are in a like position because of the 
windfall business they have and will 
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continue to derive from the war 
orders. 

Excess profits taxes will not put 
any important hobble in U. S. Steel’s 
way. Not so fortunate are the com- 
panies that have shown a stable earn- 


ing power throughout the depression. 
They must, under the new measure, 
pay an increase in normal taxes of 
334%, even though the defense ex- 
penditures will not bring much ad- 
ditional incomes to them. 


One can justifiably inquire of Con- 
gress if this is not unfair discrimina- 
tion, penalizing on one hand and con- 
ferring a great favor on the other. 
Such hobbles should be removed from 
the current tax bill. 


HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part [I—Realities That Must Be Faced 
Under Today’s Investment Conditions 


66 DD eality,” says the dictionary, is 
the state or quality of being 
real—having actual existence—as op- 


posed to theoretical or imaginary. 
_ This is the note on which the cur- 


rent chapter necessarily begins. For 
we are going to examine briefly sev- 
eral “realities” that widows and re- 
individuals must face under 
present investment conditions. And 
that means dealing with concrete de- 


_velopments rather than theoretical 
considerations. 


$0-CALLED FORMULA 


Most important fact to bear in 


| mind, perhaps, is that so-called ortho- 


investment no 
Over a period of 
many years in the past, THE FINAN- 
cIAL WorLp sponsored the following 
formula for placement of market 
funds: 50 per cent of the total di- 
vided equally between high quality 
bonds and preferred stocks, 25 per 


dox principles of 


| cent in good-grade common stocks, 


and the remainder in liens and equi- 
ties of a frankly speculative character. 

This was advised for “average” re- 
quirements. In cases where widows 
and retired persons were concerned, 
25 per cent in “growth” situations 
was substituted for the interest in 
“liens and equities of a frankly specu- 
lative character.” Experience showed 
that, with minor variations to fit 
individual necessity, this formula 
worked out very nicely. But unprece- 
dented changes in the economic and 
social structure over the past decade 
have combined to destroy much of 
Its value. 
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Take the case of interest rates. In 
1929, U. S. Treasury bonds returned 
an average yield of 3.6 per cent, com- 
pared with around 2.3 per cent at the 
present time. Prime corporation 
bonds, in 1929, afforded an average 
yield of 4.8 per cent, contrasted with 
2.8 per cent today. In respect to pre- 
ferred stocks, yields here have also 
fallen. In 1929, for example, 20 high- 
grade industrial preferreds returned 


almost 6 per cent on an average; the 


same group now yields less than 5 
per cent. 

This downtrend, by the way, has 
not been peculiar to the field of se- 
curity investment. After all, the en- 
tire money-rate structure is closely 
intertwined, and major changes in 
one section of the money market act 
and react on the others. This situa- 
tion has therefore been duplicated in 
the fields of commercial lending, 
stock exchange call money rates, 


"On prot’ A 


The So-Called 


Formula for 


"50-25-25" 
the 


of Investment Funds 


Division 


savings bank interest, discount rates 
on prime commercial paper, etc. 

So what happens to an investment 
plan predicated on the mentioned 
formula—particularly when it is di- 
rected toward serving the require- 
ments of widows and retired individu- 
als? What is perhaps most obvious 
is that, generally, the income return 
from such a plan is probably inade- 
quate. Speaking in terms of former 
years and so-called normal times, the 
50-25-25 per cent concept for a given 
amount of investment funds was suf- 
ficiently flexible. Under present-day 
conditions it is not. This conclusion 
is not predicated purely on the fact 
that current yields are so low. It 
goes back to the fundamental reason 
for all this, namely, as expressed in 
the first chapter, “that the trend in 
this country over the past several 
years has been in the direction of 
state socialism.” 


ARTIFICIAL INFLUENCES 


With extensive governmental con- 
trol over the banking system, not 
only do money rates reflect artificial 
influences, but private financing has 
been cut down considerably. Thus, 
individuals have been forced to com- 
pete with institutions for the relative- 
ly small available supply of new in- 
vestment offerings. Then again, a 
good deal of financing over recent 
years has represented refundings at 
lower interest rates—hardly a help. 
to the investor at large. And finally, 
the exigencies of securities regula- 
tion have made for a surprisingly 
large amount of “private placement” 
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activity. In this operation, the cor- 
poration satisfies its capital needs by 
selling an entire issue of securities 
directly to a bank or insurance 
company. 

But that isn’t all. A substantial 
number of bonds, which were con- 
sidered prime liens a decade or so 
ago, have since fallen mightily from 
their once high estate. This has 
been true not only of one particular 
industry or field, but of several. On 
the other hand, it is possible to point 
to a number of preferred stocks 
whose investment records rival those 
of many formerly high-grade bonds. 
The same is substantially true of a 
number of common stocks. As a 
matter of fact, some states have de- 
clared certain common stocks legal for 
trust funds—an unheard of situation 
several years ago! 

Among the other “realities” that 
must be faced by the reader are that 
the factor of liquidity, or the ability 
successfully to dispose of a given se- 
curity at a given time, has changed ; 
despite securities regulation, wide 
and unpredictable fluctuations in 
market price are still characteristic of 
certain securities; trends in taxation 
are now more adverse for the inves- 
tor than at any other period in our 
peacetime history; and possible in- 
flation is an investment force to 
reckon with. (The last-named sub- 
ject will receive detailed treatment in 
Part V.) 


PLANNING AHEAD 


“Plan your work, then work your 
plan.” That’s good advice for a lot 
of things in life—including security 
investing. Insofar as widows and re- 
tired individuals are concerned, it will 
be wise to face this very real fact: 
The purchase of stocks, bonds, and 
other investment media cannot be 
carried out in hit-or-miss fashion. It 
must follow an orderly, preconceived 
scheme. To a woman, it is elemen- 
tary that she can’t cut a dress without 
a pattern. . And to a man, it is funda- 
mental that he can’t build a house 
without a plan. So it is with inves- 
tors. Knowing what you want is one 
thing; bringing it to fruition is 
another. 

x * 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of investing for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of specific in- 
vestment programs involving amounts of 


from $10,000 to $200,000. 
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PLAN FORMULATED FOR 


McKESSON 


ROBBINS 


Before adoption, SEC will study situation and render 
advisory report. Final step will be submission to creditors 


and stockholders for acceptance. 


he suicide on December 16, 1938, 

of the self-styled “F. Donald 
Coster” closed one chapter in the his- 
tory of the 105-year old business of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., and 
opened another. Since that time the 
court-appointed trustee for the com- 
pany has been engaged in weeding 
out the fictitious from the actual, and 
seeking a basis on which reorganiza- 
tion could be accomplished. This 
task seems now to be rapidly near- 
ing completion, and a week ago a 
plan of reorganization was filed with 
a Federal District Court. First hear- 
ings will be held December 20 of this 
year. 


NEW FINANCING? 


Under the plan, general security 
market conditions some months hence 
will determine whether the company 
will attempt to sell to underwriters a 
new issue of debentures and new pre- 
ferred stock, turning over the pro- 
ceeds therefrom to general creditors 
and holders of the present deben- 
tures; or whether creditors and de- 
benture holders will be asked to take 
part cash and part new securities in 
settlement of their claims. If the 
first method proves feasible, deben- 
ture holders and creditors would re- 
ceive 100 per cent in cash. If the 
latter method is followed, each $1,000 
debentures would receive $400 in 
cash, $400 par amount of new 3% 
per cent debentures, and two shares 
of new 5 per cent cumulative $100 
par preferred stock. 

Each share of present 5% per cent 
preference stock is to receive two 
shares of new common; and each 
share of present common is to get 
one-fourth share of new common. 

Here is the company’s capitaliza- 
tion as it now stands: 


Debenture 5%s, 1950...... $15,725,000 
$3 cum. preference stock.. 


605,964 shs. 
Common stock ($5 par)... 1,282,983 shs. 


Under the plan, this would be the 
new capitalization : 


15-year debenture 3%s. ...$11,900,000 
5% cum. preferred stock.. 59,000 shs. 
Common stock ($20 par).. 1,515,149 shs. 

The trustee estimates that McKes- 
son & Robbins’ future earning pow- 
er (based on actual 1939 figures and 
results so far for 1940) at a little 
over $5 million before interest charges 
and Federal taxes. Assuming the 
proposed new capital set-up to be 
actually in effect, there would be de- 
ducted from that amount $416,500 in- 
terest on the new debentures, and an 
estimated $1.15 million for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, leav- 
ing nearly $3.46 million for the pre- 
ferred stock, or over $58 per share. 
The common stock’s earnings equity 
figures out at about $3.1 million, or 
$2.09 per share. 


VALUE OF ISSUES 


The present McKesson & Robbins 
debenture 5%s are currently quoted 
at about 102% (callable at 102), a 
price which appears reasonably war- 
ranted in view of the probability of 
repayment in cash together with ac- 
cumulated unpaid interest. The old 
$3 perference stock is selling for 
about 28, which would indicate a 
price of around 14 for the new com- 
mon to be issued. The old common 
at about 4 is statistically over-priced 
in comparison with the preference, 
and’ there is some advantage to be 
gained by a sale of the common and 
transfer of the proceeds into a smaller 
number of shares of preference, as- 
suming that the plan will go through. 
In any event, the prospective value 
of the new common, with indicated 
earning power of a little more than 
$2 a share, appears such as to war- 
rant present stockholders staying with 
the situation as a speculation on the 
adoption of the proposed recapitaliza- 
tion plan, or one essentially similar. 
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With politics receding into the background as an im- 
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mediate market influence, attention once more is being 
directed more toward current and prospective earnings. 


Developments overseas may again assume more importance. 


FROM A chart standpoint, the recent action of 
the stock market carries quite favorable implica- 
tions. The post-election rally, which carried the 
familiar industrial stock average to !38.77, decisive- 
ly penetrated that previous peak (established Sep- 
tember 5) of 134.10. The rail average, which this 
week established a high of 30.55, also exceeded the 
peak (of 29.29) that was seen two months ago. 
Furthermore, volume of trading on those rises was 
materially larger than had previously been seen for 
a considerable number of weeks. 


BUT THE very extent and speed of the rally, the 
subsequent churning about of the various groups 
of stocks with the market as a whole making no 
progress, and a return of the realization that in- 
flation is not "just around the corner," all suggest 
that prices may now be facing a temporary period 
of rest, and that some degree of irregularity may 
be experienced before recent peaks are exceeded 
significantly. 


AS EXPLAINED elsewhere in this issue, there seems 
no basis for expecting the admittedly inflationary 
implications of the current situation to exert violent 
effect on the general price level in the immediate 
future. Nevertheless, the artificially created pur- 
chasing power (i.e. government expenditures in ex- 
cess of revenues) which we are facing over the 
coming year or two will have a not insignificant 
effect on prices. But if we look further ahead, to 
the time when the Federal debt is perhaps twice 
its present size and it is no longer possible to run 
the Government to a large extent on borrowed 
money, there will be real basis for looking for cur- 
rency inflation to have its orthodox effect on the 
price level, and on equities. 


ALTHOUGH THE industrial stock average now is 
higher than it was before the election, the utilities 
have not been able to recover from their disap- 
pointment concerning the results of the balloting. 


This is not unnatural in light of the expectation that 
a change of administration would have been ex- 
pected to bring about a more understanding atti- 
tude toward the problems of the industry. But the 
probabilities now are that integration proceedings 
will proceed more slowly than the SEC a few months 
ago had contemplated, because of the need to 
continue adequate facilities for increased power 
demand under the defense program. From an earn- 
ings standpoint, the utilities are in no less favorable 
position now than they were before November 5, 
and later on individual issues should respond more 
logically to prospects of an extension of an upward 
earnings trend. 


THERE HAS been no important change in the gen- 
eral business situation, nor does any appear in 
prospect in the immediate future. Production in 
most lines is at very high levels, and the tendency is 
toward further small gains, awaiting the time when 
additional facilities can be completed and placed 
in operation. This feverish activity is not, of course, 
a result of anything like a permanent demand from 
the ordinary needs of the country. But the fact 
remains that for the next couple of years, at least, 
we can look forward to an aggregate business 
volume substantially in excess of normal. 


THIRD QUARTER earnings statements have now 
appeared in number, and although allowances for 
the increased taxes are taking their toll, it never- 
theless is evident that in most cases sufficient profits 
remain to furnish adequate basis for prevailing 
stock prices—and in numerous instances earnings 
are substantial enough to warrant higher valuations 
than those now existing. While market irregularity 
is to be expected from time to time, the general 
background continues to justify retention of selected 
stocks, with emphasis on issues which are paying 
adequate dividends from expanding earnings. 


—Written November 14; Richard J. Anderson. 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION: Total amount of 
U. S. currency now in "circulation" is above $8.3 
billion—a figure which compares with a low of 
about $4.4 billion reached in 1930. Since the latter 
year the trend has been almost continuously up- 
ward. Early in 1933, incident to the country-wide 
bank closings, a peak of $6.5 billion was attained. 
With resumption of normal banking facilities, of 
course, there followed a sharp drop, but by 1937 
even the 1933 peak had been exceeded, and circu- 
lation continued its rise, and another all-time high 
has again been set by the latest figure. Improve- 
ment in general business activity does not furnish 
the full explanation, nor has the rise been due to 
an inflation “taking hold" (which would be accom- 
panied not only by an expanding amount of money 
outstanding, but also by increasing velocity of turn- 
over; the latter has been lacking). Examination of 
the figures on outstanding money according to de- 
nominations suggests that hoarding has been a 
principal factor responsible for the gains. Not 
hoarding by U. S. residents, perhaps, but by for- 
eigners. Since the end of August, 1939, there has 
occurred a rise of about |4 per cent in the total 
outstanding. But the rise in those bills which are 
most used by the general public—$1!, $5 and $10— 
has amounted to only || per cent. The bulk of the 
gain has come in bills of large denomination, $100, 
$500 and $1,000 bills all being up 20 per cent or 
more. These are not the size bills that go into the 
ordinary channels of commerce, nor are they the 
sort that would probably be hoarded by Americans. 
They are, however, favored by wealthy foreigners 
—and although these citizens of other lands are not 
wholly responsible for the unprecedentedly large 
gains, their flight from less stable currencies into 
safer dollars appears to furnish a large part of the 
answer to the question. 


RECORD FOR RAIL EQUIPMENTS: The railway 
equipment industry is experiencing a repetition of 
last year's trend in orders. In 1939, really heavy 
ordering of equipment did not get underway until 
the second half; and recent months also have 
brought an upward trend in railroad purchases. The 
total for the ten months so far this year, however, 
is materially ahead of that of the same 1939 period. 
In fact, more orders for locomotives and freight 
cars were placed in the recent January-October 
period than in any similar ten months since 1929. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


According to the "Railway Age," sufficient addi- 
tional business is in sight for coming weeks to make 
this the best full year for the industry since 1929, 
on the basis of its usual lines alone. In addition to 
the latter, most of the industry now is engaged in 
work in connection with the country's defense pro- 
gram. Thus from the standpoint of total business 
booked, this may be the best year for more than 
a decade and a half. ; 


ANOTHER TAX SOURCE? 9 Rumors from Wash- 
ington are that the taxing authorities are eying 
soft drinks as another potential source of tax reve- 
nues. The probability that the Treasury Depart- 
ment sooner or later would get around to this field 
was pointed out eight months ago (FW, Feb. 28). 
New tax legislation by the next Congress is ex- 
pected to be seen fairly early in the session, and 
an impost on soft drinks would probably have a sig- 
nificant effect on profit margins of the manufac- 
turers of these products. The field is one that has 
been growing rapidly, in point of numbers of com- 
panies engaged therein, and of course competition 
has increased correspondingly. For this reason, it 
seems unlikely that much if any of a tax levy could 
be passed along to consumers, but would have to be 
borne by the makers. And although raw material 
costs are relatively low in comparison to selling 
prices, any change in those costs promises to be 
upward, to the further detriment of earnings. 


CAPACITY STEEL OPERATIONS: Although the 
steel industry reports that it is operating at about 
96 per cent of capacity, four points below the 
theoretical 100 per cent, it is unlikely that the latter 
figure will be seen despite the fact that demand 
promises to rise even further than current levels. Al- 
though the reported rate of operations got above 
the theoretical 100 per cent mark several times in 
1929, the reason is that during that year consider- 
able additional capacity was placed in service—and 
the weekly operating figure is related to the ca- 
pacity existing at the beginning of each year. This 
year, additions have been negligible. Neverthe- 
less, calculated theoretical capacity now is so far 
above that of eleven years ago that actual output 
is showing wide gains over 1929 production. 


LEAD AND ZINC STOCKS LOW: The tight 


nearby supply situation in non-ferrous metals was 


SPRY 
SERV FiCE SECTI: 


emphasized last week by two increases of $3 a ton 
each in the price of lead and by publication of the 


October zinc statistics. Lead stocks amounted to 
only 41,292 tons at the end of September (October 
figures are not yet available), against 74,692 tons 
at the end of March. The latest total is the smallest 
since 1929. The present price of the metal (5.80 
cents a pound) is still well below the 1937 peak of 
7.75 cents, due to the producers’ desire to prevent 
a runaway market. Zinc stocks are the lowest, with 
the exception of a few months in 1937, since 1926. 
This metal is currently quoted at 7.25 cents a pound, 
against a 1937 high of 7!/, cents. There is little 
prospect that production will catch up with demand 
for some time to come. 


ILLUSORY EARNINGS: Earnings statements of 
the shipping companies should be closely examined 
in order to differentiate between earnings, and non- 
recurring profits. A number of companies have al- 
ready taken advantage of the rising market for 
ships which has largely reflected Britain's need to 
replace tonnage lost to submarines, and have been 
selling some of their assets. Profits made in this 
manner cannot be capitalized in the usual manner 
in arriving at a value for the shares of such com- 
panies. In fact, in some cases these sales may 
mean lower actual earning power (assuming no fur- 
ther increase in freight rates) until new ships can 
be built to replace those disposed of. 


SEASONAL PRODUCTION FACTORS: Accord- 
ing to normal seasonal expectations, industrial pro- 
duction should decline slightly from a peak in Octo- 
ber to the year's low point in January. Thus, sea- 
sonally adjusted indexes such as that of the Federal 
Reserve Board will have a favorable bias over the 
next several months. Copper smelting, for example, 
would normally be expected to decline from 106 
per cent of this year's monthly average in October, 
to 98 per cent in December; lumber production 
from 106 per cent to 86 per cent; cement output 
from 116 per cent to 80 per cent. Automobile 
production is a conspicuous exception to this trend, 
the normal expectation calling for a rise from 98 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Curtis Publishing 
deb. 3s, 1955...... 991/2 100 ('41) 3.04% 


per cent in October (34 per cent in August) to 
124 per cent in December. Thus, actual production - 
figures will be a more conservative barometer of 
industrial activity in the near future than will be 
the seasonally adjusted indexes of aggregate 
business. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Cotton Textiles—Continue to experience big de- 
mand; prices rise. 
Auto Industry—Car registrations set new peak for 
October. 
Supreme Court—Upsets NLRB ruling forcing cor- 
porations to reimburse work-relief agencies for 
wages paid to strikers. 


NEUTRAL: 


Washington—Congress may adjourn this month 
until January 3. 

Carloadings—Decline in week, but drop is less than 
seasonal. 


NEGATIVE: 


Axis—Holds secret parleys with Soviet Commissar 
Molotov in Berlin. 
Far East—Germany increasing pressure on Far East. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook” on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Curren 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 103 = 4.85%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 103'/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s,'70.. 96 4.69 1.02'/ 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 91 4.39 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52. 109 3.67 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 97 4.12 105!/2 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, 99 4.54 102!/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3'/2s, 52 110 3.18 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb 3s, '48.. 106 2.83 102!/2 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 
Current Call 


FOR INCOME: Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 96 6.25% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 97 4.12 107!/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 92 4.89 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 62 5.65 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 82 4.88 Not 
West Penn. Elec. 7 cum. cl. ‘A’.. 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 94 5.85 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


STOCKS Div “yield 1938 
Adams-Millis ........... 22 $1.00 4.5% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ........ 32 5.8 3.42 
Borden Company ....... 20 1.20 6.0 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 90 5.00 5.6 a. 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 43 3.00 7.0 3.49 3.14 
Corn Products ......... 46 3.00 65 3.32 1.89 
First National Stores... .. 43 2.50 5.8 h3.34 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the “Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS Recent 


1S. 26 5.2% $1.90 .... 
Louisville Gas & E."A".. 20 1.50 7.5 2.33 y$2.51 


MacAndrews & Forbes... 31 §2.40 7.7 2.47 ¢l.77 
Melville Shoe .......... 30 2.00 66 2.65 
Pacific Lighting ........ 40 3.00 7.5 3.60 y2.74 
Reynolds Tobacco "B".. 35 2.00 5.7 er 
Union Pacific R.R........ 83 6.00 7.2 6.74 = $1.77 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §—Including extras. a—First quarter. b—Half- 
year. c—Nine months. f—1!2 months ended January 31, 1940. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. s—8 months ended 


August 31. y—I2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


0 —Earnings—— 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 37 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Bank Note...... 9 DO0.57 c0.34 
American Brake Shoe... ... 39 1.10 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 31 hD6.15 hD3.40 


American Cyanamid "B".. 36 0.60 2.07 cl.6l 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 32 0.50 1.54 c2.18 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 90 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
Bullard Company ........ 35 1.25 1.04 64.35 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 33 0.90 4.09 c1.88 
Commercial Solvents ..... il 0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 27 2.80 b2.06 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 32 2.00 3.75 x3.24 
Glidden Company ....... 16 1.00 k1.70 0.47 


t—Before depletion. {—Before Federal taxes. a—First quarter. 
year ended June 30, 1940. f—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. 
1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1939. s—8 months ended August 31. 


30. y—1!2 months ended June 30. 


(18) 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


194) ——Earnings—— 

STOCKS 
Kennecott Copper ....... 36 $1.75 ¢ $3.14 ¢b$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ........ 27 .... D054 
(R. 04.) .......... 28 2.00 £1.42 £2.36 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 30 1.12 1.12 c1.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 0.75 1.95  y2.06 
Montgomery Ward ...... 40 2.75 4.91 b1.83 
National Gypsum ........ 9 or 0.94 c0.68 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel.... 24 0.75 2.60 1.92 
Paraffine Companies _... 38 1.75 0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad 25 1.50 2.43 
0.25 b0.69 
Standard Brands .......... 7 0.40 0.51 c0.48 
Thompson Products ...... 35 1.25 3.90 3.30 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 52 3.50 3.02 62.07 
b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal 


h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 
x—1I2 months ended September 


‘ 
—— Earnings—— ——Earnings—— 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


WITH A GOOD string of “million-share” days to 
look back on, Wall Street began last week in an op- 
timistic frame of mind. Sharply higher average volume 
of the current month, however, was not the only reason 
for joy. Best part of the big jump in trading was that 
it was accomplished at rising prices. The last time 
transactions scaled the million-share mark for any period 
was in May, when the German drive through the Low- 
lands touched off heavy liquidation. In the matter of 
matching the single day’s advance of 5.77 points in 
the “averages” (on November 7), it is necessary to go 
hack more than a year, to September 5, 1939. That was 
the day commodities soared and stock quotations boomed 
10 points in a 6-million share day. 


WHILE HERE and there a note of disagreement is 
iound, reason for the latest rise in security prices is 
venerally attributed to inflation fears. Judging from the 
way the market behaved directly following Secretary 
Morgenthau’s announcement on the debt limit, there 
can be little doubt that it was inflation that touched off 
the advance. But it is easy enough to find positive factors 
to justify higher stock prices at this time; for example, 
corporate earnings trends and the record total of orders 
on hand by practically all industries. 


AS MIGHT be expected, statistical organizations are 
presently divided on their market advice. One firm is 
sticking by its guns and advising the building up of 
liquid funds; several weeks ago it said that this should 
he done if a sharp run-up to the 135-40 zone was seen. 
On the other hand, a second organization declares that 


buying should not be deferred in the hope of an im- 
portant reaction. A third firm takes a more philosophical 
turn and says that, after all, the current rise is merely 
one of those spells of “temporary enthusiasnr’ that 
typifies war markets. 


WHAT WITH inflation talk in the air, one of the 
apparent inconsistencies in last week’s market was the 
continued firmness in high-grade bonds. For one thing, 
of course, there is a notable scarcity of investment issues, 
as compared with demands. Then again, governmental 
controls and the virtual absence of important private 
borrowing activity over the past several years have 
brought extremely easy money conditions. For a num- 
ber of weeks, however, commercial and industrial loans 
have been moving up. If this trend is sustained and ac- 
celerated, it may be that money rates will stiffen. The 
advice of one of the better known statistical organiza- 
tions, in order to meet contingency (which would mean 
a decline in prices of high grade bonds), is to transfer 
into short term maturities. 


FROM A technical market standpoint, a healthy fea- 
ture last week was the behavior of the rail averages. At 
30.29, its close last Thursday, this index was _ prac- 
tically back to its level of early May. The industrials 
have around 10 points to go before they duplicate that 
performance. An important factor helping the rails is 
their virtual exclusion from the “excess” profits tax. 
Last week, moreover, a number of favorable dividend 
actions were seen, and several of the leaders moved into 
new high territory for 1940.—Written, November 14. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS— WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 11, 1940 


Shares -Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
re 216,900 8% 103% +1% 
180,000 21% 23% +1% 
Anaconda Copper ........... 151,500 24% 28% +3% 

128,500 14% 5% £4«+41 
General Motors ............. 124,600 51% 5434 +3% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 86,000 87% 913% +3% 
Interlake Iron .............. 83,600 10% 11% +1% 
General Electric ............. 82,600 35% 345% —k 

Kennecott Copper ..........- 79,300 33% 36% +3 


NOVEMBER 20, 1940 


Shares 

Stock: Traded 
Commonwealth & Southern... 74,000 1% 1 
Internat’l. Mercantile Marine. 73,700 7% 10 


Paramount Pictures ......... 72,000 8% 9% 
Internat’l. Paper & Power... 69,800 15% 16 
Continental Motors .......... 65,700 3% 4 
American Rolling Mill........ 62,900 16% 18 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... 60,100 41% 444% 
Lockheed Aircraft ........... 58,300 293% 32% 
Great Northern Ry. pf........ 56,200 28% 29% 


Columbia Gas & Electric..... 55,700 65 5% 


Finfoto 
+ % 
+ % 
42% 
1 


Plastic Parade 


Following four years of tests, the 
Wrigley Company has adopted a new 
plastic wrapper for its “Spearmint” 
chewing gum—the covering is a 3-ply 
laminated material which is said to 
afford 12 times more protection than 
previous wrappings. . . . Next ven- 
ture of Owens-Illinois Glass in plas- 
tics will be a transparent “Tru- 
Spoon” for taking medicine—a sur- 
vey revealed that there are some 30 
different kinds of teaspoons on the 
market, and thus the American 
Medical Association was asked to 
prescribe the standard size... . An 
improvement over clay is the new 
plastic modeling material that will be 
offered by American Crayon Com- 
pany—called “Modelit,” it will be 
featured in children’s gift sets. ... 
An innovation in garden sprinklers, 
developed by H. B. Sherman Manu- 
facturing, features a molded plastic 
head—a fine misty spray, covering an 
area of 40 feet, is the result when 
attached to the conventional hose. . . . 
Strangest yet in plastic devices is the 
new “Hookless Hanger,” offered by 
Fragene Products—this gadget when 
attached to a wall will hold a towel, 
hat or coat by the gravitational pull 
of an imprisoned ball. . .. Golfers who 
are always losing their tees will be 
interested in the new fluorescent 
plastic tees of American Molded 
Products—-these glow brilliantly by 
reflecting the sunlight, but they still 
cannot be seen in the dark. 


Office Equips 


Remington Rand has a new name 
for the tabulating key which is now 
featured on its new portable type- 
writers—it is called the “Self Starter” 
because it indents for each para- 
graph. ... To meet the demand for a 
low priced desklamp of the glareless 
variety, Polaroid Corporation has 
finally brought out a unit to retail 
at $2.95—it is styled with an “off- 
center” shade which throws the light 
in one direction only. . . . Bringing 
together the old and the new, Car- 
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ter’s Ink has designed a combination 
of an old fashioned ink well and an 
electric clock—the feature is that you 
can fill the inkwell without stopping 
the clock. . . . Latest in visible index 
tabs for file cards is a type which 
magnifies—made by C. L. Barkley 
& Company, these magnifying tabs 
increase the size of a typewritten in- 
dex by 35 per cent. . . . A practical 
use for bookends has been discovered 
by Dolgorukov Manufacturing—this 
type is fashioned in cup-like style to 
serve as a ready receptacle for pens, 
pencils, letter-openers, rulers, erasers 
and other items that litter a desk. 


Textile Topics 


The “trade-in” idea which has 
served many industries as a sales 
stimulus has now hit the textile field 
—Pepperell Manufacturing has con- 
ceived a plan whereby retailers can 
accept old sheets in trade for new 
“Lady Pepperell” sheets... . / A new 
method for mercerizing cotton fabrics, 
so that the material not only has a 
high sheen and a soft feel but is also 
practically shrinkproof, has been ac- 
quired by Heverlein Patent Corpora- 
tion—rights to the use of the process 
will be assigned. . . . Part casein fiber 
hats are expected to be included in 
the spring line offered by John B. 
Stetson Company—this company, 


however, doubts that the use of this 
synthetic material will bring down the 
retail price of better grade hats, be- 
cause the savings are offset by higher 
.. . Fore- 


costs in other directions. 


he final count indicates that 

31 states will observe Thanks- 
giving Day on November 21, 
while 17 states will cling to the 
old-fashioned date of November 
28 (for the last time?) 


casting that 1941 will be a corduroy 
year, A. D. Juilliard & Company will 
feature two lightweight varieties of 
this material under its own trade- 
names—they are “Cooleroy” and 
“Featheroy.” .. . The Textile Color 
Card Association has apparently gone 
in for National Parks in its selection 
of shades for Spring—the hues in- 
clude “Yellowstone Gold,” “Rocky 
Mountain Blue,” “Yosemite Green,” 
“Grand Canyon Rose” and “Red- 
wood Tan.” 


Christenings 


Life Savers, through its Pine 
Brothers affiliate, will introduce its 
first vitamin confection under the 
tradename of “Vita-Mint.” ... The 
featured Christmas gift package of 
McKesson & Robbins will be styled 
in the shape of a high hat to hold a 
selection of men’s toiletries and 
offered as “The Topper.” ... Next 
in women’s magazines will be entitled 
Smart and published by a new com- 
pany of the same name. ... Newest in 
windbreaker jackets from Summers 
Manufacturing has been dubbed the 
“Sidewinder” because the zipper op- 
erates on one side. .. . A photograph 
album has been styled by E. E. Miles 
Company with transparent pockets 
for the insertion of prints and will 
be featured as the “Seeclear Foto- 
folio.” ... Bantam-U. S. Toys offers 
the latest device for collecting signa- 
tures, the “Autograph Bear,” a toy 
teddy finished in a specially treated 
cloth that takes pencil or ink... . The 
full-shoe rubber sole which incor- 
porates a series of air pockets for 
cushioning has been christened the 
“Air-Wedge” by Avon Sole Com- 
pany, the manufacturer. ... A new 
electrically conductive type of caster 
that grounds static sparks has been 
perfected by Faultless Caster Cor- 
poration and will be called the “Con- 
dux.” ... Something different in 
adult dice games has been created by 
Monarch Publishing and will be 
known as “The Deadly Double” be- 
cause each player has an equal chance 
to win or lose in every play. 
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Odds & Ends 


A new suction unit, entirely differ- 
ent from the conventional vacuum 
cleaner, will soon be placed on the 
market by Air-Way Electric Ap- 
pliance—a feature of the machine is 
that it may also be used for spray- 
painting and for spraying trees with 
insecticides. ... Reports that Western 
Union would bring out a series of 
stamps in various denominations 
(FW, Oct. 2) were confirmed last 
week with the announcement of the 
first issue—these stamps are expected 
to become philatelic items as a new 
issue will be offered each year... . 
York Ice Machinery has _ been 
awarded the contract for the com- 
plete refrigerating installation that 
will cool Ford Motor’s new aircraft 
engine plant at Dearborn, Michigan 
—this is reputed to be the largest 
single air-conditioning contract ever 
awarded. .. . In an attempt to help 
sell 50,000 tons of goobers, the Na- 
tional Peanut Council has designated 
the seven days, beginning January 23, 
1941, as ‘‘National Peanut Week”— 
a window display contest for retailers 
with $1,000 in prizes will feature the 
celebration. . . . It begins to look as 
though Santa Claus, Indiana, will not 
have a monopoly on all the Christmas 
letters that the youngsters write this 
year—a special election was held in 
Beltrami County, Minnesota, a week 
ago and it was voted to create a new 
town and post office under the name 
“North Pole, Minn.” 


BUSY YEAR 
FOR CELANESE 


\ \ 7 ith production, sales and earn- 
ings breaking one record after 


another, Celanese Corporation has 
been kept busy with the exigencies 
of expansion. Latest step in its pro- 
gram is the beginning of construc- 
tion of a new warehouse at Cumber- 
land (Md.). The new unit, which is 
expected to cost some $200,000 and 
be completed within three to four 
months, will relieve a cramped stor- 
age-shipping situation at the Mary- 
land plant. Last August, bankers 
floated a $25 million issue of 3 per 
cent debentures for Celanese. At that 
time, the fast-growing acetate rayon 
unit estimated that, over the ensuing 
two years, it would spend approxi- 
mately $14 million for plant additions, 
new machinery and equipment and 
improvements. 
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NEW ISSUE 


This announcement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an 
offering for sale of the units described below, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such units. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


60,000 Shares 
McCrory Stores Corporation 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


WITH COMMON STOCK PURCHASE WARRANTS ATTACHED 


offered in Units of One Share of Preferred Stock and 
a Warrant calling for 2'1/, Shares of Common Stock 


Subject to authorization by stockholders; the consummation 
of the Underwriting Agreement summarized in the Prospectus; 
and to prior sale to stockholders of McCrory Stores Corporation. 


Price: $105 per Unit 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the several Under- 
writers but only in States in which such Underwriters are quali- 7 
fied to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus 
| may legally be distributed. Among such Underwriters are: 


Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


November 14, 1940. 


HOW MUCH INFLATION? 


Concluded from page 4 


and personal—already enacted this 
year, constitute one factor calculated 
to reduce the pressure of increasing 
gross income upon the price level. 
If under the stimulus of the defense 
program the national income should, 
for instance, show a rise of some $5 
billion, the pressure of this additional 
income upon commodity and security 
markets would be decisive were it 
not for the substantial toll taken by 
the 1940 tax bills. A further ameliora- 
tion of that pressure would be ob- 
tained if the Government could suc- 
ceed in absorbing at least part of the 
additional income by inducing pri- 
vate savers to invest in government 
bonds instead of having to sell them 
almost exclusively to banks, institu- 
tions and wealthy individuals who so 
far have bought such bonds chiefly 
for their tax exempt feature. 

Thus with the measures already 
undertaken by the Government, and 
its powers to establish additional con- 


trols, no runaway inflation is in pros- 
pect although a gradually advancing 
general price levei appears likely. 
This should be welcomed by the Ad- 
ministration, as it would solve a part 
of the agricultural problem and bring 
prices back to the desired parity, 
thereby eliminating the costly prac- 
tice of commodity loans. 

Summing up, then, the outlook is 
for a general price advance of a re- 
stricted character, although this will 
of course develop sharp differentia- 
tions among individual commodities 
as a result of special conditions pre- 
vailing in the respective situations. 
Rather than to allow inflationary 
forces free rein at any time in the 
near future, on the basis of the pres- 
ent Administration’s record it must 
be expected that it would go the 
whole way if necessary, having no 
scruples in assuming dictatorial pow- 
ers over our economic life in an effort 
to avoid the dangers of a boundless 
price inflation. 

x 

So much for price inflation. A 
credit inflation is something entirely 
different, and the prospects for the 
development thereof will be discussed 
in a@ coming issue—The Editors. 
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Prsmrper strength in the high 
grade divisions of the bond mar- 
ket was in evidence last week, a num- 
ber of top quality rails, utilities and 
industrials reaching new highs. The 
gains in high ranking rail bonds were 
especially noteworthy, with attention 
centering to a considerable extent 
upon Union Pacific 3%s. Municipal 
bonds as a group reached new record 
highs. In the speculative division, 
groups which had previously been 
bouyant showed reactionary tenden- 
cies, but there were notable individ- 
ual exceptions. Strength in Western 
Unions was perhaps the outstanding 
feature. 


WILKES-BARRE & EASTERN 5s 


When Wilkes-Barre & Eastern 
first 5s, 1942, are stricken from the 
New York Stock Exchange list—sus- 
pension of dealings is expected soon 
with the approval of the SEC—a 
bond issue which has been outstand- 
ing for almost fifty years will sink 
into obscurity. But unlike most other 
instances of delistings of receivership 
issues, the action will not imply that 
the bonds are without substantial 
value. Holders were notified last 
week that a payment of $120 per 
$1,000 principal amount would be 
made on and after November 15, 
upon presentation of the bonds with 
June 1, 1937, and subsequent coupons 
attached. 

This small line was formerly leased 
by the N. Y., Susquehanna & West- 
ern, but the lease was disaffirmed in 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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the bankruptcy of the latter road, and 
the line was abandoned. However, 
the company sold a bridge over the 
Susquehanna River to the Wilkes- 
Barre Connecting Railroad for $153,- 
387, and a larger sum was realized 
from the sale of scrap iron, the pro- 
ceeds of these sales providing the 
cash for the distribution now under 
way. Remaining assets will consist of 
a small amount of cash, a few miles 
of track not yet sold to the scrap 
dealers, and a general claim against 
the Susquehanna bankruptcy estate. 
The latter account for the difference 
between the $12 per $100 cash dis- 
tribution and the recent price of about 
15 for the bonds. Although the bonds 
are a relatively unimportant member 
of the defaulted rail group, the inci- 
dent is of interest to rail investors 
since it shows that, when obligations 
are secured by a direct first lien, they 
may eventually prove to have a sub- 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A more the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


the following compilation. 


: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Atlantic Company ........... $2.000, Ist 3s, due serially, 
400,000 per annum 1941-45 
@ 100. 
3,000,000 Ist 5s, 1952 @ 100. A. C. Allyn & Co. et al. Nov. 20 
Boston Edison Co............ $53,000,000 due 1970. Competitive bidding Nov. 26 


60,000 shs. $5 pfd. cum. 
and warrants to buy 150,- 
000 shs. $1 par common. 


$1,750,000 10-year serial debs. 
1941-50. First 5 maturities 
at 2%, remainder at 3%. F. 
$300,000 5s, 1955 @ 100. 


Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Casatt; Kidder Peabody 
& Co.; Goldman, Sachs & Co. Nov. 26 


S. Moseley & Co. Nov. 25 
None named Nov. 20 


stantial salvage value, even in cases 
where the position of the railroad as 
an operating property is hopeless. 


TACOMA BRIDGE BONDS 


The collapse of the Tacoma Nar- 
rows Bridge was an event of especial 
interest in bond market circles, since 
it occurred almost immediately after 
dissolution of the banking syndicate 
which offered (as of October 28) a 
$3.7 million bond issue based upon 
this structure. The bridge was orig- 
inally financed by a U. S. Govern- 
ment grant and a $3.5 million RFC 
loan, for which the federal agency 
took 4 per cent bonds as security. 
The banking syndicate arranged to 
take over the RFC loan, and set up 
an issue and 3 and 3% per cent bonds 
to replace the 4s. It is reported that 
about $700,000 of the bonds remaine:| 
unsold at the time the bridge struc- 
ture gave way. 

As the bridge was amply covered 
by insurance, there is no danger of 
ultimate loss to bondholders, although 
some uncertainties as to their status 
will exist until definite plans for re- 
building the structure are made. The 
insurance policies state that payments 
made by the insurers shall be held as 
security for the bonds until applied to 
the repair or replacement of the prop- 
erty. Furthermore, there is a “use 
and occupancy” clause under which 
payments in an amount equal to twice 
the bond interest requirements will 
be made for a maximum period of 
twelve months. This appears to as- 
sure continuance of bond service for 
two years even though the bridge is 
not restored in that time. 


WALWORTH 4s & 6s 


Walworth Company first 4s and 
debenture 6s have been increasing in 
popularity among buyers of semi- 
speculative bonds; at recent prices 
around 82 and 90, respectively, they 
are both 25 points or more above 
their 1940 lows. Earnings of this 
highly cyclical capital goods manu- 
facturer have gained rapidly in 1940; 
for the nine months ended September 
30, fixed charges were earned 2.97 
times, against 0.84 times in the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
backlog of unfilled orders has con- 
tinued to grow since the end of the 
third quarter. It was recently re- 
ported that the oil and gas industry 
is still the best customer, but Wal- 
worth’s products have applications in 
diversified industries, including rail- 
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roads, public utilities, mining and 
smelting, building construction and 
shipbuilding. With respect to the 
two latter categories, at least, pros- 
pects are bright for large scale par- 
ticipation in the stimulating effects of 
the defense program. Walworth has 
already received huge war contracts. 

In view of the erratic earnings rec- 
ord, the bonds are not entitled to a 
high investment rating, but it appears 


likely that the defense program will 
overshadow the factors which ordi- 
narily make for sharp cyclical fluctu- 
ations for some time to come. Hold- 
ings of the bonds may be retained, 
and although they are no longer to 
be considered cheap at these prices, 
moderate purchases might be under- 
taken by those who need not confine 
themselves to definitely conservative 
media. 


THE CASE FOR 
TAX EXEMPTION 


By MORRIS S. TREMAINE 


fb arguments in favor of tax- 
ing the incomes from public se- 
curities sound very alluring to the 
man on the street, and the man on 
the street is a very ubiquitous person 
and constitutes a very potent political 
factor. But a careful study of the 
effect of the proposed tax tends to 
show that it will increase the already 
heavy tax burden of the poor without 
greatly affecting the present possible 
advantages of the comparatively few 
rich men who may use tax-exempt 
securities as a cyclone cellar. 


FINANCING COST 


I think it may be agreed as axio- 
matic that taxing public securities 
will increase the cost of public financ- 
ing. Exactly how much, of course, 
is problematical. Most estimates 
range from 25 per cent in the case of 
high-grade municipal securities to as 
much as 100 per cent in the case of 
municipalities with lower credit 
ratings. In the case of New 
York State, which enjoys the high- 
est credit rating of any similar 


Morris S. Tremaine, Comptroller of the 
State of New York, for many years has 
been one of the leaders in the fight to 
retain the tax exemption features of state 
and municipal bonds. Last Spring, when 
Congress again was considering the re- 
moval of exemption from such securities, 
Mr. Tremaine submitted testimony to the 
House Ways & Means Committee oppos- 
ing a change in the law. Because the 
Treasury Department has now announced 
that efforts will be made to have the new 
session of Congress enact the legislation 
removing tax exemption from government 
bonds, these excerpts from Mr. Tremaine’s 
_ testimony are particularly timely—THE 
Eprrors. 
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government in the world, my own 
estimate is that the interest rate on 
its bonds would increase from % to 
3% of 1 per cent. On the basis of a 
2 per cent coupon an increase of % 
of 1 per cent in the interest rate 
would mean an increase of 20 per 
cent in total financing costs. 

New York State cannot issue 
bonds except upon prior and specific 
approval of a majority of its citizens 
voting in a general election. At the 
present time approval has been given 
for approximately $500 million for 
various purposes, still to be issued at 
some future date. Assuming these 
bonds, when issued, will run for an 
average of twenty years and assuming 
an increase of from % to % of 1 per 
cent in interest rates by virtue of 
subjecting the income to taxation, the 
ultimate cost of financing the bonds 
already authorized could be increased 
by as much as from $50 million to 
$75 million. 


NEW TAX BURDEN? 


The increased financing cost will 
naturally have to be charged to the 
state’s taxpayers as a whole, whether 
they be holders of bonds or not. 
Thus, all the taxpayers would carry 
an additional tax load in order that 
the bondholders might have an in- 
creased yield on their investment. 

For some years the State of Ohio 
has imposed a 5 per cent tax on the 
incomes from the municipal bonds 
of that state. Naturally the tax does 
not apply to bonds issued prior to 
adoption of the law. Consequently, 
side by side in the bond market there 
are daily dual quotations of tax- 
exempt and taxable bonds of the same 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1967 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DE SOTO 
PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER 
DODGE 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, November 12, 1940. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


<=>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a final divi- 
dend for the year of $1.60 per share, 
payable December 10, 1940 to stock- 
holders of record November 22, 1940 
at3 P.M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 


The United Gas and 


e 
Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 13, 1940. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a 
dividend of Eighty-eight Cents (88) per share 
on the Common Stock, without any nominal or 
par value, of said Corporation, payable December 
14, 1940 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 13, 1940. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (14%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable December 15, 1940 to stock- 
holders of record November 30, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
November 13, 1940. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 

the regular semi-annual dividend of two and one- 

half per cent (2%%) on the outstanding 5% 

Preferred Stock of the Company, payable De- 

cember 15, 1940 to stockholders of record Novem- 


ber 30, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York, Nov. 12, 1940. 
DIVIDEND NO. 257 
A dividend of $1.00 a share on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable December 16, 
1940 to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 22, 1940. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
aS 


ELE HELE LE LE LE 


The Best 
Gift $10.00 
Can Buy 


IE 


—that is the enthusiastic verdict 
of scores of subscribers who are 
so well pleased with the FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD that they want to 
pass along the benefits of a sub- 
scription to some investor friend 
or relative or client— 


Sor 
Christmas 


The idea of having magazine subscrip- 
tions and particularly FINANCIAL 
WORLD—sent as gifts of holiday re- 
membrance and good will at Christmas 
time has grown enormously in popular- 
ity in recent years. For every such gift 
twenty years ago there must be at least 
ten teday— 


—BECAUSE 


It's easy to decide upon— 


It's §2-time reminder of you and 
your thoughtfulness— 


It's sure to be appreciated. 

It's easy to order, with no shopping or 
waiting— 

It's easy to send, with nothing to pack 
and ship—just a coupon to fill in, an 


envelope to address and stamp. a check 
or money order to enclose and mail. 


By Sending Gift Orders 


in November or Early December 


—you help us to give the best possible 
service. Gift orders mailed now are 
entered at once on stencil and an 
attractive Gift Announcement Card 
with your Best Christmas Wishes, is 
prepared ready to mail—then these are 
held so that first copy of the gift sub- 
scription and the Gift Card will not 
reach the gift-subscriber until Christ- 
mas morning. 


USE CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For $10.00 (Foreign $12.00) enclosed 
(check or money order) please send 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD one year 
and Gift Card with my Holiday Greet- 
ings to be delivered Christmas morn- 
ing to adrress below: 


reer 
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municipalities and of similar basic 
values. In recent tables of such quo- 
tations, Cleveland bonds showed a 
price differential between tax-exempt 
and taxable bonds, of the same city 
and the same maturity, amounting to 
several times the amount of the tax. 
I am informed that in the case of 
Cincinnati bonds—one of the out- 
standing municipal credits in the 
country—the price differential is 
usually about twice the amount of the 
tax. Of course, the differential 
would vary according to the credit 
rating of the municipality concerned. 

Why does the market adjust itself 
to the tax differential with such a 
wide margin to spare? The answer 
is simple. The purchaser of a bond 
maturing, say, twenty years hence 
does not know whether the current 
tax rate will continue to obtain, or 
whether it may be raised to 10 per 
cent, or 15 per cent or even higher 
before his bond matures. So natural- 
ly the market hedges on the price to 
cover future uncertainties. 

Who pays this price differential, 
represented by the extra interest cost 
plus whatever margin of safety the 
market may dictate? Certainly not 
the purchaser of the bonds. He is ob- 
viously benefited by the extra net 
income. The only person who must 
pay it is the ordinary taxpayer in the 
municipality concerned, upon whose 
property the excess cost must be 
levied. 


estimate of $750,000 needed for re- 
serves for excess profits taxes, against 
38 cents in the like period of 1939. 
Briggs Manufacturing is expected to 
show about $3 a share for the full 
year 1940, despite large income and 
excess profits taxes, in comparison 
with $1.09 per share in 1939. Al- 
though companies of this type may 
not do as well marketwise as some 
of the heavy industry stocks which 
will be largely or fully exempt from 
excess profits taxes because of ex- 
ceptionally large capital investment 
exemptions, a generally constructive 
attitude seems warranted, especially 
since many stocks in these groups are 
selling at low price-earnings ratios 
(on the basis of indicated 1940 earn- 
ings after all tax deductions). 


The same attitude seems warranted 
with respect to some of the better 
situated aircraft manufacturing stocks 
(which suffered from. what appears 
to have been excessive bearishness up 
to a week or two ago). The leading 
companies are reporting substantial 
earnings gains for the nine months 
period, despite increases in taxes— 
largely attributable to excess profits 
taxes—ranging as high as 700 per 
cent or more in some cases over the 
corresponding period of 1939. 


CONSUMER GOODS? 


On the other hand, a number of 
consumers’ goods stocks have shown 
pronounced weakness recently, and 
the market outlook in some instances 
is not particularly promising. Where 
price-earnings ratios are low (in re- 
lation to estimated 1940 earnings 
after taxes), there is no need for the 
investor to worry, especially if the in- 
dicated yield on dividends which may 
be expected after the new factors (in- 
cluding the effects of rising costs as 
well as taxes) have taken full effect 
is reasonably liberal. But some of 
these stocks have been selling at 
rather high price-earnings ratios, 
which may have been warranted up 
to a few months ago in view of their 
good investment standing. And it 
should be remembered that, when 
profits begin to decline, the ratio of 
price to indicated future earnings 
usually assumes greater influence as 
a market factor than yields based 
upon dividends which are currently 
not well covered and may therefore 
prove to be only temporary. 

These comments are not to be in- 
terpreted to mean that all ‘business 
cycle stocks” are now good buys, or 
that all “consumers goods stocks,” 
or other “stable income stocks” are 
sales. Each situation must be analyzed 
individually. But the considerations 
outlined above and the tabulation on 
page 5 should be helpful, at least 
as establishing a starting point for 
such analyses, since it is ‘the excep- 
tion which proves the rule.” 


AN IMPORTANT 
TRUCK CUSTOMER 


oo account for one out of 
every four trucks in use. On 
farms in this country there are about 
1 million motor trucks, ranging from 
1,400 in Nevada to about 68,300 in 
New York State. 
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he market movement from the 


June bottom of 110 to the 
October 3 top of 135.86 averaged 1.56 
points per week for the 16-week in- 
terval. This was the same rate and 
term that characterized the rise from 
120 in April, 1939, into early August 
of that year. Compared with the 
weekly rate of 2.87 points for the 
same interval in the March-August 
rise of 1938, the current movement 
has been much slower. The present 
movement also differs markedly from 
the 1938 and 1939 “recoveries” in 
that it has not so far experienced any 
important setback percentagewise. 
None of the four moderate reactions 
since last June has shown up in the 
monthly range. 

It has been pointed out in this col- 
umn that the downturn had probably 
been completed, and (in the July 3 
issue) it was suggested that the col- 
lapse of April and May could repre- 
sent a full cyclical correction of the 
decennial trend. In the October 30 
issue it was stated that a series of 
tops “of considerable importance for 
the time being” had been made in 
various indexes, but that if the cor- 
rection that had been under way since 
September 5 culminated in another 
moderate decline “before election,” it 
could ‘“‘signal that the ‘second’ bull 
market since 1932 is in progress.” The 
sharp decline that occurred the day 
after election is considered especially 


significant. It is regarded as the com- 
pletion of the intermediate rhythmic 
correction and also as the “bull mar- 
ket signal” that was anticipated. 

It should be emphasized that the 
rhythm of this correction marks an 
important deviation from the stand- 
ards of recent years. For the first 
time in years, the rise and fall pat- 
tern of the market is following the 
diagram of a long term bull market. 
Furthermore, the range of the mar- 
ket has clearly penetrated the slow 34- 
week curves. This penetration is 
considered bullish for the broad trend, 
despite the fact that the curves con- 
tinue to point downward. Volume 
ratios also indicate that buyers are 
likely to exceed sellers for the next 
month or two. 

A primary bull market should last 
much longer than the short inter- 
mediate affairs of the past three years. 
However, it is likely to be inter- 
rupted by two “major” corrections. 
Normally, the peak of the tidal trend 
should exceed the top of the previous 
bull market, which culminated at the 
195-level in March, 1937, but this 
prospective development may be 
many months ahead. In the mean- 
while, a new survey of the inter- 
mediate trend may be necessary in 
January, which is also marked by 
important convergencies. — Written 
November 12, 1940, W. Brian 


lVatson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Note: The above chart includes Weekly Range of the Industrial Average; Moving Average 
Trends with two-weeks' lead; Time Sequences and Channel Lines. 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes 
to learn to write by touch. Also for 
Secretaries who wish to increase their 
speed and accuracy. Please write on 
letterhead. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Literature and travel information about 
an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) 
Tour. Includes inviting inns, fine 
hotels—dude ranching at its best. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can make 
a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock avail- 
able upon request. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air con- 
ditioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values ; guaranteed protection. A valu- 
able booklet for anyone owning a home 
or expecting to remodel or build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifica- 
tions unobtainable from any other 
boat builder, 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and_litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American artists, 
priced at only $5 each. Also included 
are 125 illustrations and exciting bio- 
graphical data. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 
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The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to November 13, 1940 , Earnings and Price Range (ABK) 


230 Avene, Incorporated: 1913, New York; original com- 30 1 

New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth pany formed in 1901. Office: 10 East 40th pot 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders. 4° Street, New York City. Annual meeting: | 70 

(December 14, 1938): preferred, 980; com- 20 Second Wednesday in March. Approximate oa 

mon, 5,735. 4 $4 Steckholders 31, 1939): 0 

EARNED PER SHARE referred, i, common, 2,000. EARNED PER SHARE 

conv. ($100 par)......... 54,633 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 7% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Common stock (no par).......... 769,092 shs 33 "34°35 "36 ‘37 1939 Commen stock (no par)...” 677.844 shs 1932 "33 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Data revised to November 13, 1940 5 Earnings and Price Range (KP) 


*Callable at $125; convertible into two 
shares of common through June 30, 1941. 


Business: Manufactures chiefly brake shoes, chilled tread 
iron car wheels, switches, frogs and other railway accessories. 
Also makes brake linings, gears, forgings, axles and bearings 
for automotive and industrial use. Sales are largely for re- 
placement. Owns about 10% of Bucyrus-Erie’s common stock. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1940, $12.2 million; cash, $5.2 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $154,856. Working capital ratio: 5.9-to-1. Book value 
of common stock, $31.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Company and predecessor have paid vary- 
ing dividends each year from 1902. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Large replacement business is a stabilizing factor. 
Company is obtaining substantial armament orders. 

Comment: Preferred occupies a sound position; common is 
one of the more conservative issues in a speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
. tTD$0.15 $0.68 $0.53 $0.60 42 — 8% 
70.53 10.30 0.83 0.80 38 —19% 
10.72 10.97 1.69 *1.25 42%—21 
$0.56 0.70 $0.79 0.92 72.95 2.60 70%—40 
1.06 1.33 1.00 0.64 74.01 3.40 %—28 
0.22 0.22 0.26 0.35 1.03 1.00 52 —23% 
0.44 0.57 0.44 0.94 2.39 *1.25 57%—31% 
0.66 0.74 0.73 $1.10 §45%—28 
*Including extras. +After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 16 months 


periods. §To November 13, 1940. 


American Chicle Company 


*Callable at $125 a share. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of men’s popular priced 
and high grade shirts. Supplemental lines of men’s wear include 
handkerchiefs, neckwear, underwear, and collars. Additional 
income is derived from royalties on the company-owned San- 
forizing process for shrinking fabrics. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$12.3 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital ratio: 8.4- 
to-1. Book value of common, $16.29 a share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Preferred dividends paid 
regularly since organization in 1913; distribution on common 
at various rates each year since 1914 with the exception of 1922. 

Outlook: Volume trends are essentially dependent upon 
cyclical factors. But success of styling policies and ability 
to meet competition are also important elements. 

Comment: Preferred has often been quoted above call price 
in recent years. Common combines cyclical and income features. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1932 D$0.73 D$0. D$0.92 73%— 3% 
D 0.07 0.5 0.48 0.33 13%— 3% 

0.25 037 0.52 0.33 15 — 

D 0.18 0.65 0.47 0.33 19%— 6% 

E 1.34 1.84 $1.33 25%—16 

0.86 D 0.14 0.72 1.00 29%—13% 

0.29 1.00 1.29 0.85 

1.69 2.47 4.16 2.75 —21% 

1.65 $1.50 25% 


*Adjusted to three for one a in June, 1937. Including special dividend of $1 


a share. tTo November 13, 194 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (ACJ) 
+4 Data revised to November 13, 1940 ogeornings and Price Range (CIT) 
evis mber 13, 1940 ae eo Incorporated: 1924, Delaware. Office: 1 Park 
Detes 4 Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 30 FO. 2 Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 4 
ng: Firs ,507 ; 14,135. 
March. ‘Number of stockholders (December EARNED Capitalization: Long term debt. $86,425,000 ° rane ‘5 
31, 1939): about 5,500. *Preferred stock $1.05 $6 
Cap’ vertible (no par)............ 5,441 8 
man 437, shs =" = "35 "36°37 "38 1939 ° Common stock (no par)........ 3,539,125 shs H 
*Callable 110 to July 1, 1945, at 103 1932 '33 "24 "35 "26 "37 38-1999 
thereafter. Convertible 1% common for each 


Business: One of the three largest U. S. manufacturers of 
chewing gum. Brands include ‘Chiclets,” “Beeman’s Pepsin,” 
“Adams Clove,” “Black Jack,” “Dentyne,” “Sen-Sen” and 
“Adams Pepsin Mint”; 90% of output sold in 5-cent packages. 

Management: Very efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$8.2 million; cash, $3.8 million; marketable securities, $123,410. 
Inventories, $4.4 million. Working capital ratio: 6.1-to-1. 
Book value of common stock, $23.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year beginning 1899, ex- 
cept 1917-18 and 1921-25. Present rate, $4 plus extras. 

Outlook: Aggressive advertising policies and maintenance of 
a strong trade position suggest that volume will be reasonably 
well maintained. Profits, however, may reflect the incidence 
of increased taxes and developments affecting chicle supplies. 

Comment: The nature of the business and the past record 
of the company mark the stock as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nages OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.89 $1.09 $0.94 = 0.79 $3.76 $3.00 38 —18 
0.77 1.01 1.06 0.88 3.82 3. 51%—34 
0.99 1.20 1.26 1,08 4.54 3.00 7053—46% 
1.39 1.58 1.63 1.38 5.98 4.00 96 —66 
1.51 1.80 1.89 1.82 *6.89 6.50 113%—87% 
1.79 2.27 2.33 1.98 *8.27 7.00 112 —90 
1.83 1.88 2.13 1.70 7.54 5.50 125 —88% 
1.98 2.33 2.47 - ” 8.79 6.25 132 -109% 
2.09 2.27 1.95 44.25 +140%-112 


*afier surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. #To November 13, 1940. 


preference share. 
Business: Largest independent organization in the install- 


ment financing field. Universal Credit, a subsidiary, handles 
Ford Motor financing. Also owns National Surety Corp. a 
large bonding and casualty insurance company. About 60% 
of receivables are derived from automobile financing. 

Management: Among the best in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Because of the nature of the 
business, assets other than cash consist mainly of short term 
receivables. As of June 30, 1940, cash totaled $53.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $30.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Dividends paid on both preferred 
and common since issuance. Annual rate on common, $4.00. 

Outlook: Diversification is becoming increasingly important, 
but automobile financing is chief earnings determinant. 

Comment: Preferred occupies investment rank. Common 
is a better situated unit in the installment-financing group. 


EARNINGS, + cata RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s = Dividends Price Ran 

$1.04 $1.01 $2.0 2.00 27%—10% 
1933 1.15 2.40 3.55 2.00 43%—18 
2.52 2.09 4.61 *2.00 61 —35% 
2.93 3.32 6.25 3.10 72 —56% 
| 3.16 42.91 76.07 *4.90 91%—55 
73.43 42.93 76.36 5.00 80%—34 
$2.31 42.44 $24.75 4.00 64. —31% 
2.06 42.18 74. 4.00 60 —42 
72.10 whe $4.00 56 —32 

*Also stock dividend. tIncludes National Surety Corp. tBased on shares er- 


cluding those issued for acquisition of minority interest in Universal Credit (Corp. 
8To Nevember 13, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 
FOR WARNER & SWASEY 


arner & Swasey Company, 

largest manufacturer of turret 
lathes in the U. S., recently began 
operations in the newest addition to 
its Cleveland plant. Representing 
the third such expansion since be- 
ginning of the year, additional facili- 
ties will go to speed up production 
on equipment urgently needed for na- 
tional defense. Reflecting record de- 
mand, October shipments were the 
largest for any month in company 
history, and unfilled orders are now 
more than $20 million. In 1939, 
sales totaled some $9.2 million. 


REPORTS 


42 Weeks to October 19 
1940 1939 


EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


bD$4.34 bD$3.45 
40 Weeks to October 5 
Union Premier Food Stores........ 1.78 1.96 
Van Norman Machine Tool......... 5.36 2.09 
12 Months to September 30 
Brewing Corp. of America......... 0.76 1.11 
Lily-Tulip Cup 3.14 2.47 
9 Months to September 30 
American Water Works...........- 0.79 0.44 
Bigelow-Sanfo' 
2.89 2.85 
Derby Gil & ROAMING... 0.15 0.05 
Fairchild Aviation ................ 1.25 0.88 
Formica Insulation ............--- 2.10 0.88 
DG, D0.18 0.08 
Graham-Paige Motors ............. D0.35 D0.37 
Houston Oil of Texas..........-.--- 0.21 0.20 
International Nickel of Canada.... 1.71 1.72 
Hudson Motor D0.81 D1.53 
Lehn & Fink Products............- 1.03 1.09 
Eee 1.96 0.41 
5.09 2.79 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ......... 1.40 0.60 
National City 1.54 1.12 
National Container .............-- 2.53 0.48 
Park Utah Consol. Mines.......... *0.12 *D0.04 
Pathe, Davis 1.20 1.45 
0.86 1.11 
Public Service of Northern Illinois 5.11 4.33 
6505066000 1.49 0.87 
Rood Roller Bit... 1.72 2.04 
0.57 1.16 
Revere Copper & Brass..........-- 1.02 D1.48 
Sullivan Machinery .............-- 1.41 D0.67 
Sweets Co. of America............. 0.18 0.49 
Texas Gulf Producing............ 0.54 0.47 
Thompson Products ............... 5.09 3.02 
Timken Roller Bearing............ 2.87 2.04 
Transcontinental Western Air...... 0.25 D0.01 
United Air Lines Transport........ 0.68 0.23 
6:56 < 0.07 D0.02 
Westvaco Chlorine Products........ 2.19 1.91 
Wright Aeronautical .............. 6.35 4.80 
White Sewing Machine............ 0.45 0.28 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... 2.77 0.41 


Philip Morris 


3 Months to September 30 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling............ 0.07 0.03 


0.16 0.20 

39 Weeks to September 28 

Columbia Broadcasting System..... 1.94 2.01 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ............ D0.09 

12 Months to August 31 

Electric Power & Light............ 0.35 D0.41 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 


12 Months to July 31 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd..... 5.08 3.29 


b—Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. *-—Before de- 
Pletion. D—Deficit. 
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New Tax Factor Affects 
Every Security You Own 


Prompt Revision of Your Portfolio and Program May Be 
Necessary to Conserve Your Capital and Income 


OW will the new Federal taxes affect the corporations whose 

securities you own? Will they be able to meet the one-third 
normal tax increase as well as excess-profits taxes, and still improve 
their earnings and maintain or increase dividends? 


Many corporations will, but others will barely be able to offset the 
higher tax imposts. Some, even, will be unable to do this, and may 


have to reduce dividends. 


Into which group does each of 
your investments fall? Every one 
of your holdings will be affected, 
one way or another; and if you 
are to protect your income and 
your capital you must determine 
promptly which of your present 
holdings to retain and which to 
sell, as well as what replacements 
to make. 


These new tax questions, how- 
ever, comprise only one of many 


' major factors that must be con- 


sidered in formulating your invest- 
ment policies and revising your 
portfolio. The trend of the war— 
the swiftly changing economic 


situations throughout the world— 
political, industrial and other de- 
velopments at home — all these 
create new problems and pose new 
questions for the investor. 


To interpret these developments 
intelligently is a full-time job for 
a staff of expert analysts, and 
through the Financial World Re- 
search Bureau just such guidance 
is available to you. This organiza- 
tion devotes its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and inter- 
preting the myriad data influencing 
investment values, and its invest- 
ment supervisory procedure will 
help you get the maximum returns 
from your investments. 


Register your investments for continuing supervision by our staff of 
investment advisers who plan every step for you, and supervise your 
progress through direct, personal correspondence and consultation. 
There are no printed bulletins, no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


AND 


(without 
to me) how 


Please explain 
obligation 
| your Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
| day’s opportunities for 


‘ better income and profits. 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


| ADDRESS 
= 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


Income [] Capital enhancement [] 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ojective: 


Both 


(or) 


Nov. 20 


27 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> 
ba 4 
6 Months to September 30 ; 
3.96 4.40 
8 Months to August 3! 5 ae 
.............. b1.88 NAME 


Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Hercules Powder Company 


Earnings and Price Range (CWH) 


Data revised to November 13, 1940 40 Ss 
30 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; originally 20 
established in 1897. Main office: 730 Stin- 10 omres names 
son Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 0 
meeting: First Wednesday in May, Number EARNED FER GHANE $3 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 6,869. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($2 par).......... 600,000 shs 


Business: Processes and distributes the breakfast food, 
“Cream of Wheat,” in the “regular” and “quick-cooking” 
varieties. An aggressive advertising policy has built up an 
extensive market. 

Management: Conservative in its basic business policies. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
1939, $2.6 million; cash, $773,550; U.S. securities, $2 million. 

Working capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
£5.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted since initial payment in 
1929, with frequent extras; record prior to 1929 not available. 

Outlook: Increased taxes and the possibility of higher in- 
gredient costs are unfavorable factors. But maintenance of 
aggressive promotional activities and the favorable reception 
for “quick-cooking” Cream of Wheat should be partially off- 
setting factors. 

Comment: The nature of the company’s business and the 
operating record place the shares in an income category. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —— OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ears 
=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 350 Pes. Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.67 $0.44 $0.54 $2.50 $2.25 26%—13% 
0.52 0.37 0.42 2.15 
0.61 0.34 0.50 0.81 2.26 36%4—28 
0.51 0.29 0.45 0.74 1.99 39%—35% 
0.61 0.35 0.49 2.34 37 %—35 
0.64 0.34 0.44 0.58 2.00 37 —21 
0.50 0.20 0.38 1.00 2.08 2914—21% 
0.52 0.31 0.51 0.46 1.80 321%4—26% 
0.55 0.21 0.39 *323%4—19% 


*To November 13, 19:40. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 


omings and Price Range (EUK) 
Data revised to November 13, 1940 40 

30 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1910, Michigan. Office: 6,060 20 = 
Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Annual 10 —_ 
meeting: Last Tuesday in October. Number 0 EARNED ER SHARE] $2 
of stockholders (February 6, 1939): 2,242. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 209,219 shs 

1932 ‘33 °35 °36 ‘37 1939 


Business: One of the largest U. S. manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners and attachments. Distribution is largely through 
dealers, department stores and _ public utilities. 

Management: New management, installed in 1939, revamping 
operating policies and broadening scope of operations. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital July 31, 
1940, $1.3 million; cash and securities, $706,367. Working 
capital ratio: 20.5-to-1. Book value, $8.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: With the exception of 1921, 1931 and 
1933, dividends were paid at varying rates from 1912 to July, 
1937, when payments were suspended. 

Outlook: More aggressive merchandising policies and a 
wider scope of operations are favorable longer term factors. 
Profits, however, are likely to continue restricted in reflection 
of the keen competition prevailing in the cleaner field and the 
expenses incident to the introduction of new products. 

Comment: The shares must be regarded as among the more 
speculative in their group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 saad 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
7$0.07 7$0.12 $0.19 $2.00 
70.10 0.30 0.40 None 84— 3 
pee $0.27 0.33 $0.23 0.49 1.32 0.37% 14%—7 
“eee 0.29 0.20 0.06 0.47 1.02 0.80 14%—10% 
0.34 0.30 0.04 0.35 1.03 0.80 15%—12 
eee 0.25 0.18 D0.21 D0.14 0.08 0.40 14%— 3 
D0.28 D0.34 D0.36 D0.33 D1.31 None 6 —2% 
D0.12 D0.20 D0.34 D0.77 D1.43 None 35% 
p0.14 D0.23 tNone — 2% 


~ *Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. +Six months. 
tTo November 13, 1940. 


Data revised to November 13, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (HPC) 


Incorporated: Delaware, to acquire 

certain properties of the E. I. duPont de 

Nemours Powder Co., which were ordered 

sold by the U. S. Supreme Court. Office: 50 ee go otto 

900 Market Street, Delaware Trust Building, 95 sO! a a 

Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Third 0 

Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 

(December 11, 1939): Preferred, 2,350; com- 

mon, 4,618. 

Capitalization: Funded debt............ None 

*Preferred stock 6° cum., 1932 33 "34 35 38 1939 


Common stock (mo par)........ 1,516,710 shs 

Callable at 120. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of nitrocellu- 
lose, chemical cotton and steam-distilled naval stores, as well 
as the second largest domestic maker of explosives. Earnings 
are normally dependent on the automobile, furniture and 
mining industries. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1940, $19.3 million; cash and marketable securities, $18.9 
million. Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $20.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken dividend record extending back 
to 1912, when company was formed. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Large national defense orders assure continued 
growth in volume for explosives division, though increased 
profits will be subject to large excess profits taxes. Prospects 
for chemical business remain favorable. 

Comment: The preferred enjoys high investment standing; 
the common is a business cycle issue. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 3L June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

1932 $0.02 $0.07 $0.13 $0.12 $1.00 14%— 6% 
0.42 0.56 0.38 1.40 1.125 7h 
0.63 0.39 0.36 1.97 1.75 40%4—29% 
0.48 0.45 0.66 2.11 1.75 45 —35% 
0.69 0.86 1.32 73.16 2.625 75 —42 
1.09 0.85 0.14 12.97 3.06 92%—50 
0.33 0.46 0.76 1.95 1.50 7 —42 
0.80 0.95 1,17 3.65 2.85 101%—63 
1.08 0.24 #1. 80 $100%—74 


Adjusted to two-to-one split up in November, 1937. +tAfter surtax of 7 cents in 
1936 and 13 cents in 1937, TTo November 15, 1940. 


Household Finance Corporation 


Data revised to November 13, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (HOF) 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Business 100 


originally founded in 1878. Office: 919 North 80 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Annual 60 nance 
meeting: First Monday after February 20. 40 

Number stockholders (September 30, 
1940): Preferred, 2,800; common, 3,000. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None EARNED PER SHARE 

*Preferred stock $5 cum. 

Common stock (no par).......... 737,299 shs _| | 
*Callable at $110 to January 1, 1942; 33 1990 


$107% to January 1, 1917; $105 thereafter. 

Business: Makes small personal loans to individuals under 
the provisions of the state “Small Loan Laws.” These loans, 
generally not in excess of $300, are made at stipuated monthly 
interest charges (rates are now 2%%). Operates some 284 
offices in 184 cities of 23 states and Canada. 

Management: Long experienced in the business. 

Financial Position: Practically all assets are liquid. Cash 
amounted to $7.6 million as of September 30, 1940. Book 
value of common, $41.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken record on all classes 
of stock since incorporation. Indicated rate, $4 per share. 

Outlook: Competition, new taxes and the prevailing level 
of interest rates are elements to consider in estimating com- 
pany’s long term trends. 

Comment: Preferred is an investment. 
good measure of income appeal. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Common has a 


8 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 80 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 
$0.65 $0.40 $0.59 $2.74 $4.38 $3.00 ‘ 
0.73 0.38 0.58 2.77 4.4 73.15 
0.72 0.96 1.10 2.57 5.35 $4.05 
1.71 1.61 1.61 2.39 16.79 74.15 
1.87 1.72 2.00 2.70 17.65 §5.00 
1.94 1.57 2.02 1.81 7.34 5.00 
1.84 1.57 1.85 1.72 6.98 5.00 
2.10 1.67 1.68 14.00 171%—51% 


“* Adjusted to present capitalization. *Paid on old class ‘‘A’’. tAfter surtax; 
quarterly earnings are before this tax. §Includes 75 cents paid on old class ‘‘A”. 
"To November 13, 1940 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Concluded from page 8 


stantially larger taxes, earnings would 


be boosted correspondingly. But the 
33!3 per cent increase in the normal 
corporate tax rate as well as the ex- 
cess profits tax take a heavy toll, 
which of course varies with the in- 
dividual company. Most of the lead- 
ing units in the chemical industry are 


of a size that places them in the | 
upper brackets of the excess profits | 


tax schedules. 

The tax status of the leading com- 
panies as compiled in the October 23 
issue Of THE FINANCIAL WoRLD sup- 
ports this view. Despite all the pre- 
vailing favorable factors, an aggregate 
increase of some 10 per cent in net 
earnings for 1940 over the previous 
year is about all that can be expected 
under present tax conditions. Fur- 
thermore, it is evident that the earn- 
ings growth factor in the chemical in- 
dustry as well as in many other in- 
dustries, despite excellent funda- 
mental conditions, will be slowed up 
considerably in the future on account 
of the heavier tax burden already im- 
posed and the possibility of still stiffer 
rates to come. 


WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


reason that this book should find a 
warm welcome among the fairer sex. 
For, among other things, it treats an 
essentially difficult subject in a man- 
ner that is interesting as well as high- 
ly informative. The book is divided 
into four main parts: (1) Planning 
Your Expenditures; (2) Our Money 
and Banking; (3) Safeguarding 
Your Future; and (4) Your Dealings 
in Securities. And throughout the 
wide variety of topics discussed runs 
the constantly recurring theme of 
how to achieve “creative spending.” 
This, says the author, is the knack of 
having more of what you want with 
the same amount of money—and 
who, including the men, can deny the 
attraction of such a goal! The au- 
thor may be recalled as the writer of 
“How to Be a Successful Secretary.” 


Note: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through Tur FINANCIAL Wor_p 
Book 
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REVISED “STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL” 


(published Nov. 15th). 


Reprints all regular Stock Factographs from 


FINANCIAL WORLD from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. 
Why should anyone risk his money on hunches, tips or blind chance 
when he can turn to this Factograph Manual and, in three minutes, 
get the vital facts needed to evaluate a company— its business, its man- 
agement, its financial position, its working capital ratio, its 7-year 
record of earnings, dividends and price-range, its prospects for-the 
future? Here is priceless information for the careful investor. 1650 
regular and condensed Factographs fully indexed—thumb-nail statis- 
tical analyses of every company with stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and N. Y. Curb, paper covers, $3.85. (Subscription $7.50 for 


four consecutive Factograph Books, saving $7.90.) 


MONTHLY HIGH & LOW PRICES 
OF 800 STOCKS CHARTED 


(From Jan. 1, 1933 to Nov. 1, 1940) 


1929's High Prices, and Yeerly Earnings 
and Dividends Since 1933 Also Included 


The current issue of the “STOCK PIC- 
TURE?” portfolio shows how stock prices 
were shattered in May and points to some 
rare buying opportunities for those who 
Possess vision and courage. 

Think of getting 800 monthly charts of 
all the most important and all the most 
active stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 
at an average cost of 144 cents per chart! 
That’s what the “STOCK PICTURE” 
brings you for $10.00. 1929’s High Prices 
are given, 1932 Low Prices are indicated, 
and Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 
1933 are now included. Price, complete, 
only $10.00. 


Sample chart from “STOCK PICTURE” and 
list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


“10-YEAR RECORD of EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS” 


These past ten crucial years afford an in- 
teresting basis for judging the sustained 
earning power of hundreds of companies 
operating under peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions. But the individual investor could 
not afford to hire a statistician to compile 
such a record—the cost would be $100 or 
more. 


Realizing this need FINANCIAL 
WORLD compiled and published a series 
of 21 tables, giving the complete year-to- 
year records of share earnings and divi- 
dends during the past ten years, 1930 to 
1939 inclusive, also the average yearly 
earnings and the average yearly dividends 
of each New York Stock Exchange Com- 
mon Stock. 

Then, to meet the popular demand, these 
tables were assembled and issued in book 
form (paper covers). Keen investors will 
refer to these comparative figures again 
and again. Price, only $1.00, postpaid. 


Investment Record Books 


FREE ON REQUEST 


List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 

Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 

List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 

List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 
Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” and “My Finances”—Personal 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Part 2 


—————000 
Outstanding Capitalization Net Per Share of Common 


New York Curb incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Pfd. Com. orking Book 1938 Price Range 
Common Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Div. 1939 
Canadian Car & Fiury..1909—Can. Montreal, Que. Rail equipment None 283 366(n) $1, ef 7. 22 j$1.81 None jD$2.73 None 19%— 6% 
Can. Dredge & Dock..1928—Can. Toronto, Ont. Dredging, contracting None None 95(n) 791 7 0. 4 $1.00 1.53 $1.00 e—10% 
Callite Tungsten ...... (929—Del. Union City, N. J. Tungsten, molybdenum prod. 48 None AB693 15,756 Do. None 0.14 0.08 —1 
Canadian Industries...1910—Can. Montreal, Que. Chemicals, paints, etc. None 47 393(1) .... ABA 18 ABG.OT AB6.00 AB8.52 
Capital City Products.. a own. Ohio Dressings, cook. oil 400 None 100 1,555 22.57 fD1.87 0.60 £2.44 0.15 9%— 4% 
Carib Syndicate ...... 915—N. Y. Oil & gas co. None 696 (25c) 998 197 0.04 None 0.02 None 1%— 
Carman & Co. “‘B’’...1919—N. Y. N ¥ ee & A Laundry su A29 B73(n) 1,367 7.35 1.11 None 1.60 None 5%— 5% 
Carolina P. & L. $7 pf. 1926—-N. C. Raleigh, N. C. Control. by mete T P. &.L. 46 031 191 2,500(n) 3,232 p259.43 p13.12 7.00 p1l.66 7.00 102 —85 
Carreras, Ltd. ........ 903—U. K. London, Eng. Smoking tobacco, etc. None 2,55119, £3, 114.5% k54%% 1.20 37.2% 
Carter (J. W.)........1922—Del. Nashville, Tenn. Mfg. men’s shoes None one 70(1) a 1.00 0.60 1.01 0.85 Th— 5% 
Casco Products .......1928—C Bridgeport, Conn. Auto accessories None None i70tn, 510 5.64 b1.03 1.50 b1.02 None 15%— 9 
Castic (A. M.)........ 1904—TIll. Chicago, Ill. Jobber; steel plates, etc. None None 240(10) 3,554 20.36 0.90 1.25 1.45 1.00 6 —16 
en. Maine Pr. 7% pf. 1905—Me. Augusta, Me. Control. byNewEng. P.S. 36,350 198 140(n) Deficit p130.21 p9.07 7.00 p10.36 7.88 114%4—90 
Cen. N. Y. Pr. 5% pf.i937—N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. Control. by Niag. Hud. Pr. 62,410 251 1,265(n) 1,491 p231.83 pl2.73 5.00 p11.51 5.00 974%4—85 
Cen, Fag Steel......1928—Ohio Galion, O. Grave vaults, etc. 35 None ph 502 5.51 0.87 0.75 1. 1.05 ll —6 
Cen. Pr. & Lt. 7% pf.1916—Mass. Cor. Christi, Tex. Control. by C. &S.W. Util. 32,004 125 202(n) 1,054 p139.48 p11.18 7.00 p11.47 7.00 112. —85 
Cen. & So. West Util. 1925—Del. Wilmington, Del. Affil. with Middle West 96,669 263 3, sri(é0e) 98 — 0.32 None 0.50 None 1%— % 
Cen. States ~y Lenses 912—Va. Richmond, Va. Holding company 26,937 211 “SDS qa qa qa 
Centrifugal P peenes 23—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Licenses pipe process None None 36U1) 242 Nil 3.90 0.40 1.06 3.80 4%4%— 3% 
Chamberlin Meal Strip.1907—Mich. Dertoit, Mich. Metal weather strips None None 135(5) 1,049 10.56 0.19 0.60 0.47 0.40 7%— 3 
Cherry-Burrell .......1928—Del. Chicago, Ill. Machinery, supplies None 14 444(5) 4,191 12.75 0.84 0.80 0.87 0.80 15 —12 
Chic. Flexible Shaft. ..1897—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Clippers, elec. razor, etc. None None 180(5) 2,967 26.62 9.36 5.00 8.80 5.75 79 —60 
Chic. Rivet & Mach...1927—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Rivets, auto equipment None None 150(4) qa qa 0.21 0.45 1.42 0.65 10%— 5% 
Chief Cons. Mining... 1909—Ariz. Salt Lake City, U. Mining lead & silver None None 1,225(1) 70 2.34 None 0.004 None 5%— 3/16 
City Sav. Bank, Ltd. .1892—Hungary Budapest, Hungary General banking §11,509 None 8,00 None 
City & Sub. Homes...1896—N. Y. 4 Owns tenements, etc. ,895 None 426(10) 224 13.40 do. 62 0.35 40.77 0.45 6%— 4% 
Clark Controller ...... “1925—Ohio Cleveland, 0. Elec. controls, etc. None None 157(1) 640 7.28 0.35 0.25 1.05 0.75 20%4—15% 
Claude Neon —-- -1924—N. Y. N.Y. C., N. ¥. Neon tubes for ads None None 1,053(1) Deficit 0.63 D0.09 None D0.01 None 1%— & 
Clayton & Lambert....1929—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Gas fire pots, etc. 150 None 185(4) 399 5.44 D0.17 None .16 10 54%4— 1% 
Cleveland Tractor .....1916—Ohio Cleveland, O. Tractors for farms, etc. 1,126 None 220(n) 1,934 8.98 jD1.76 None jD1.40 None 6%— 3% 
Clinchfield Coal ......1906—Va. Dante, Va. Mining of bitum. coal None 6 146 (100) 773 105.19 7 79 None D1.09 None 5 —1% 
Club Aluminum.......1927—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Cooking utensils 198 None 271 19 Nil 0.40 None m0.19 None 3%— 2% 
ey ag cc. eee 1911—Canada Brantford, Ont. Farm implements None None 301(n) 4,059 27.01 m0.04 None 0.46 None 8%— 5 
hn & Rosenberger...1913—-N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Novelty jewelry, etc. None None 146(n) 1,325 13.93 1.39 1.00 0.70 None 9%— 7% 
Development..... 1913—U. K. Venezuela Crude oil production None 2,966 2,200(18) .... None 4 —1% 
Columbia O. & Gasoline. 1930—Del. Wilmington, Del. Oil & Nat’l gas 21,000 400 2,336(1) 1,433 1.69 0.20 0.15 D0.07 None 4%— 1% 
Commonwealths Dist’n. .1934—Del. Asests of Am. Com. Pr. None None 156(1) *2.62 D0.05 None 003 None 1%—11/16 
Community Pr. & Lt..1927—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Elec. power & gas 14,350 None 363 ( 100 Nil 1.55 None 1.83 . a 
Community Pub. Sve. .1934—Del. Ft. Worth, Texas Elec. power, gas, etc. 6,600 None 231(25) 1,021 42.05 2.40 2.00 2.40 2.15 35 —23 
Community Water Svc. .1925—Del. Tersey City, N. J. Utility. holding company 5,413 39 1,124(1) 349 Nil D0.22 None D0.07 None %—5/16 
Co. Hispano-Am. de El.1920—Spain Barcelona, Spain Elec. power & trans. q. None 1.820 2.89 
Conn. Gas & Coke Sec.1926—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Holding company None 199 200(n) _.... -.-. DO.27 None D0.27 None 
Cons. Gas Utilities... .1935—Del. Wilmington, Del. Natural gas 7,776 None 878(1) Deficit Nil D0.47 None 0.11 None 1%— 
Cons. Mng. & Smelt. a Montreal, Que. Lead, zine mining, etc. None None 3,272(5) 10,402 14.11 ¢t 2.50 2.85 2.00 61 —87%2 
Cons. Retail Stores... .1926—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Women’s store chain 350 12 362(1) 2,188 4.10 None 0.52 None 6 — 2% 
Cons. Royalty Oil.....1917—Wyo. Casper, Wyo. Strictly an oil royalty Non None 553(10) 259 10.50 é. is 0.20 0.13 0.20 1%— 1% 
Cons yf Se 1928—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Iron & steel fabricating None 142 242(n) 2,239 2.43 DO0.61 None D0.28 None 8%— 3 
Cont’1Gas&E. 7% pr.pf.1912—Del. Chicago, Ill. Control. by Un. Lt. & Ry. 135,043 189 214(n) 6,978 p69.35 p18.11 7.00 p21.58 7.00 100 —84 
Cont’] Roll & Steel...1930—Del. E. Chicago, Ind. Rolling mill rolls, etc. 3,574 29 213(n) 3,119 8.79 D1.95 None 0.46 None 13%4— 45 
Cook Paint & Varnish. 1927—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Paint, varnish, etc. None 35 (219(n) 1,980 Ay 48 0.24 0.60 1.43 0.85 1 — 
Copper Range......... 1899—Mich. Painesdale, Mich. Copper production None None 565(n) 2,83 19.58 0.27 None 0.87 None 8%— 3% 
Cornucopia Gold Mines.1930—Wash. Seattle, Wash. Mining & milling 15 None 958(5e) 134 1.10 0.16 None 0.08 None 1%— %& 
Corroon & Reynolds. ..1928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Holding company None 41 787(1) "1.68 0.21 None 0.33 None 34%4— 15s 
Cosden Petroleum ..... 937—Del. Ft. Worth, Tex. Production of oil, etc. 1,802 4 465(1) 224 1.50 dD0.67 None 0.15 one 2%4— % 
Courtaulds oseeee-1913—Eng. London, Eng. Weaves mostly rayon None 8,000 24,000(£1) aaa ci. 20% 0.29 4.92% 0.136 7T%— 4% 
Croft Brewing ........ 933—Del. Boston, Mass. Brews ale 213 one ,752(1) 404 1.12 0.02 None 0.02 None %— % 
Crowley, Milner ...... 1914—Mich Detroit, Mich. Department stor 1,211 36 339(n) 2,880 5.70 aD2.03 0.15 aD1.20 None 3 —1% 
Crown Central Pete.. .-1937—Md. Baltimore, Md. All phases of oil “indus. None 1 825(5) 1,449 7.16 D0.72 None 0.16 None 3 —1% 
Crown Drug ..........1934—Del. Wilmington, Del. Drug store chain 51 30 $9 $1.73 j$0.04 None j$0.08 . None %— % 
Crystal oil Ref........1926—Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Oil producing Louisiana None 25 103(n) Deficit Nil D1.49 None D1.51 None 9/16—5/16 
Cuban Tobacco .......1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Holding company 5,157 11 170(n) 3,221 cose De None DO0.80 None 4%— 
Curtis Lighting ...... 1900—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Interior illumination 43.8 None  171(2%) 401 2.98 D0.32 None 0.34 None 1%— 1% 
Curtis Mfg. .........1876—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Air compressors, etc. None None 193(5) 1,602 10.81 m0.14 $0.25 m0.14 $0.25 8%— 6 
Decca Records ....... 1934—N. Y. N. Y.C.,N. Y. Phonograph records None None 373(1) 327 1.98 h0.58 0.60 h1.00 0.60 8%— 5 
Defiance Spark Plug.. °1928—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Mfr. spark plugs None None 72(n) 41 Nil mD0.31 None mD0.14 None  a....ssseees 
Dejay Stores ...... .--1932—Del. ie ee A Credit clothing stores None None 141(1) 1,012 7.22 0.68 0.80 a0.92 0.40 6%— 4 
Derby Oil & Ref.....1923—N. J. Wichita, Kan. Oil & Gas producing None 19 263(n) 523 5.50 D0.91 None D0.37 None 25%— 1% 
Detroit Gasket ... °1923—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Automobile gaskets, etc. None 48 214(1) 1,143 5.70 0.30 0.50 1.82 0.75 12 —?7 
Detroit Gray Iron. 916—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Casting auto indus., etc. None None 500(1) 353 1.68 0.13 0.08 0.16 0.12 2—1 
Detroit Mich. Stove. ..1907—M Detroit, Mich. Stoves, furnaces, etc. None 26 459(1) 950 3.50 gD0.08 None g0.35 None %— 1 
DeVilbiss Co. ........1905—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Paint sprayers, hose None 50 99(n) 1,543 16.20 1.68 0.75 4.62 3.00 29%—22% 
Diamond Shoe ....... 2 Ee SD 6 A. 8. Beck store chain 546 18 419(n) 4,222 11.35 1.64 0.75 1.65 1.00 31 —14 
Distilled Liquors NY Y. Cider, apple jack None None 149(2%) 625 7.40 DO0.50 None 
Distillers Co., Ltd..... Edinburgh Whisky, gin, alcohol, etc. £270 14,967(£) Deficit 22%% 15.50% 16%% 214%4—12% 
Diveo-Twin Truck ....1932—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Heavy & light trucks None None 225(1) 609 3.87 0.32 0.10 91 0.4 8%— 3% 
Dobeckmum Co. ......1927—Ohio Cleveland, O. Celllophane bags, etc. None None 102(1) 59 9.40 0.44 0.35 0.47 None 9%— 4 
Dominion Bridge .... 11912—Canada Lachine, Que. Builds bridges, etc. , None None 514(n) 7,699 36.84 1.04 1.20 k0.72 1.20 30 —26% 
Dominion Steel & Coal.1928—N. S. Montreal, Que. Mining coal& iron 16,650 None 1,039(25) 10,670 36.6 1.1 None 1.28 None 18 —7% 
Dominion Tar & Chem.1929—Canada Montreal, Que. Creosote, tar, paint, etc. 4,360 50 874(n) 2,939 71.72 0.56 ‘one 0.90 None 8%— 3 
Dominion Textile .....1922—Canada Montreal, Que. Cotton cloth & yarns 400 19 270(n) 9,509 87.46 03.34 5.00 c7.70 5.00 64 —60 
Draper Corp. ........- 1916—Maine Hopedale, Mass. Automatic weav. mach. None None 393(n) 11,615 44.02 4.35 .00 3.64 4.00 674%—62 
Dubilier Geatenner ..-1922—Del. Wilmington, Del. Radio elec. equip. None None 04 meen 1.17 0.13 0.10 1D0.03 0.13 1%— 1% 
Dunlop Rubber, Ltd...1896—U. K. London, Eng. Tires, rubber goods, etc. £3,269 £4,400 8,833(6s8d)£11,447  144.88% 8.88% 8% 17.40% , rrr ose 
Durham Hosiery “B’’..1898—N. C. Durham, N. C. Hosiery, silk, rayon, etc. None 22 AB72(n) 623 2.65 -61 ‘one .22 None -— 7 
Duro-Test Corp. ...... 1929—-N. Y. No. Bergen, N.J. Incandescent lamps, etc. 75 None 228 (1) 203 1.77 0.21 0.10 0.04 4% (stk.) 5%— 248 
Duval Texas Sulphur..1926—Texas Houston, Tex. Sulphur None None 500(n) 1,972 5. 0.71 None 1.26 None 9%— 5 
Eastern Mall. Iron..... 1912—C Naugutuck, Conn. Castings, fittings, etc. None None 79(25) 1,112 46.20 D4.05 None 0.72 None 12— 5 
Eastern States Corp...1925—Md. Jersey City, N. J. Ut. inv. holds St. Regis P. None 100 572(n) ... *D20.90 ¢D1.13 None ¢D1.12 None 154—9/16 
Grocery Strs..1925—Mass. ton, Mass. Chain of food stores 450 None 120(n) 1,657 27. 12.42 0.75 £1.99 1.05 19—14 
Electrographic ..... Electrotypes for printing 5 118(1) 681 8.10 1.32 1.00 2.22 1.75 144%4—10 
Elgin Nat’l. Watch....1864—I1. Elgin, Il. Watches, tachometers None 400(15) 9,746 35.00 1.71 1.25 3.04 2.00 25%—17% 
Empire Dist. El. 6% pf.1909—Kan. Joplin, Mo. Control. by Cit. Sv. P.& L. 18,120 74 19(100) 147 ~=pl47.77 = 6.65 3.00 p6.64 6.00 71 —5 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1929; b—February 28, 1988 & 1939; e—May 31: 
ober 31; m—November 30. n—no par. p—preferred. q—Not reported. r—Combined preferred stocks. s—Includes 95,997 shs. 
A; B—Class B. AB—Class A & 8 combined. D—Deficit. 


*Net asset value. fNet investment ipoemne. 
f—June 30; g—July 31; j—September 30; k 
cl. A. t-—98 months to Sept. 30. A—Class 
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both nears and through its 22.2 per 
cent interest in Pressed Steel Car. 
General American has extensive car 
building plants in East Chicago, Ind., 
and elsewhere, which have facilities 
for building not only its own special 
purpose tank and refrigerator cars, 
but also a diversified line of freight 
and other cars for railroad customers. 

In times of relatively high demand 
for new rail equipment, these plants 
share in orders allocated to Pullman, 
American Car & Foundry and other 
rail car manufacturers, with the result 
that aggregate earnings show sub- 
stantial expansion. The sizeable in- 
crease in orders placed by the rail- 
roads in recent months—G.A.T. has 
booked large orders from Atchison, 
Erie and Illinois Central in the heavy 
construction programs of these roads 
—accounts in large part for the good 
showing in the September quarter, 
and lends assurance of maintenance 
of a high rate of earnings for some 
months to come. 

Because of the heavy capital invest- 
ment factor, earnings up te about 
$5.40 a share would be exempt from 
excess profits taxes under the present 
law. 


WAR ORDERS? 


General American, unlike a num- 
ber of other rail equipment com- 
panies, has not participated directly 
in war orders or the national defense 
program, but will nevertheless derive 
considerable benefits. Indirect gains 
will be realized through larger de- 
mand for tank cars by the chemical 
and other industries especially stimu- 
lated by defense expenditures. Fur- 
thermore, Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, which might be called an affili- 
ate in view of General American’s 
large minority interest, is in a posi- 
tion to obtain a large amount of mu- 
nitions business, and has already re- 
ceived large armament orders. 

The company has also branched 
out into the building of streamlined 
motor coaches, and has acquired in- 
terests in aircraft manufacturing. Al- 
though these investments are rela- 
tively minor, they have given evi- 
dence of considerable potential en- 
hancement in size and value to the 
parent concern. 
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DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hildrs. of 
Company Rate riod 

75c Q Dec. 12 Nov. 18 
25c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 25 
50c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 2 
$1.37% Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Atlanta Gas $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. lt 
75e Q Dec. 2 Nov. 23 
Andian Nat. $1 S Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Baltimore Radio Show......... 5e Q Dee. 2 Nov. 15 
15ec Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
25c Q . 16 Nov. 30 
Beau Brummel Ties .......... ‘ee 2 Nov. 15 
35e .. 2 Nov. 22 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet . aa 2 Nov. 19 
$1. 2 Nov. 19 
Blue Ridge Corp. 2 Nov. 15 


Brewing Corp. of Am. ........ 10c 14 Nov. 19 
SE 16 Dec. 2 
$1.50 .. 26 Nov. 16 
Ganada Bud. Breweries 26c .. 12 6 
Canada & Dominion Sugar ..37%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
$1 .. Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
$1.50 Q Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
Central Public Service 
$1.75 Q Dec. 2 Now. 15 
50c Q Nov. 11 Oct. 31 
Cin. & T. P. .$5 Q 20 Nov. 20 
29 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
-25 Q June 2 May 15 
25 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 15 
25 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
-25 .. Dec. 20 Nov. 29 
Columbia Broadcasting A & B 65e .. Dec. 6 Nov. 22 
Columbian Carbon .......... $1.60 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 22 
Consolidated Paper ........... 50e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Cont, Casualty Chicago........ 30e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
30c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 16 
Crown Cork & Seal pf....... 564%e Q Dec. 16 Nov. 29 
a & Forster Ins. Shares A 30c Q Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
30e Q Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Q Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Curtiss -- Dec. 13 Nov. 22 
Dayton Pow. & Lt. pf. ....$1. ite Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Q Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
Boe -- Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
ME, é6ecitehwhivewweeseae $2 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
M Nov. 30 Nov. 18 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 50c Q Dec. 28 Dee. 13 
sk, oar $1.75 Q Nov. 30 Nov. 19 
40c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 26 
Firemans Fund Indemn. ...... 50e Q Dec. 16 Dec 
35c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Gallanse Drug Co. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 
35e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Granby Cons. Min;, Sm. & Pw. 15c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Greenfield Tap & Die pf. ...$1.50 .. Nov. 25 Nov. 15 
Harbison Walker Ref. ........ 50c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
$1.50 Q Jan. 20 Jan. 6 
Hecla Mining 25c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 15 
37%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Hollinger Cons, oe ee 5e .. Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
374%ee .. Nov. 25 Nov. 20 
Hooven & Allison pf. ....... $1.25 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Humble Oil & Ref.......... 62%ec .. Dec. 26 Nov. 
25c S Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
eae 50c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Interstate Hosiery M.......... 25c .. Dec. 1€ Dec. 2 
60e Q Dec. 20 Dec. 6 
20c .. Nov. 20 Nov. 16 
3l%e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Dept. Stores $1 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
00060000 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass...... «$2 .. Dec. 16 Nov. 29 
Ludlow Mfg. Assoc. ........... 4 .. Dec. 2 Nov. 9 
Manischewits Company 
$1. Q Jan. 1 Dee. 20 
Q Dec. 10 Nov. 
$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Mastic. 10e Q Dec. 16 Dec. 
May Dept. Blores 75e Q Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Metal & Thermit Corp......... $2 .. Dec. 10 Dec. 
Metal Textile p. pf. ......... l5e .. Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
81%ce Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
25e .. Dec. 6 Nov. 20 
Monarch Machine Tool ........ $1 .. Dec. 2 Nov, 22 
25¢ .. Nov. 30 Nov. 18 
Muskegon Motor Spec. ‘‘A’’...50e¢ Q Nov. 30 Nov. 18 
errr 55¢ Q Jan. 2 Nov. 20 
.. Dec. 16 Nov. 20 
Nat. Grocers $1.50 cum. pf...37%e Q Jan. 14 
50c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
Nebraska Pow. 7% pf. ..... $1.75 Q Dee. Nov. 15 
$1.50 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Newberry Co. (J. J.)..........60¢ Q Dec. 23 Dec. 10 
50c .. Nov. 15 Now. 9 
Northland Greyhound Lines...$1.50 .. Dee. 2 Nov. 20 

“$1,624 Q Dec. 20 Dec. 12 
Norwich Pharmacal ... .. Dee 16 Nev. 22 
Ogilvie Flour Mills pf. -$1.75 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Obio Power Co. 6% pf... . .$1.50 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 13 
Ohio Pub. Serv. 5% pf...... 4145c M Dec. 2 Nov. 15 

Do 7% pf................58'se M Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Pac. Pow. & Water 6% pr. pf. 75¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
Peoples Gas, Lt. & Coke......! 50e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 21 
Petroleum Corp. of os. ...d0e .. Dec. 20 Nov. 20 
Pfeiffer Brewing ....... -25¢ Q Jan. 10 Dec. 20 
Phila. Suburban Wtr. 6% % ‘pf. eo 50 Q Nov. 30 Nov. 12 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron pf...$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ....... $2 -.. Dec. 23 = 
70e Q Dee. 2 Nov. 19 

T5e Q Dec. 2 Nov. 19 
35¢ .. Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Rich's of. $1.62% Q Dee. 30 Dee. 14 
$1 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Shattuck Denn Mining ....... 15 a -- Dee. 20 Nov. 30 
Simeon Brewery Q Nov. 30 Nov. 15 
Spear & Co. Ist & 2nd pf. $1. sii Q Dec. 2 Nov. 22 
Spencer Kellogg Sons ......... 40c .. Dee. 10 Nov. 23 
Storkline Furniture ........ 12%e Q Nov. 29 Nov. 18 
Sunshine Mining ............. 40c Q Dee. 23 Nov. 23 
Teck Hughes Gold M.......... 10c .. Jan. 1 Dee. 6 
25e .. Dec. 11 Nov. 25 
Texon Oil & Land............ 10c .. Dee. 30 Dee. 10 
Thatcher Mfg. ...............25¢ Q Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... $1.50 .. Dee. 5 Nov. 19 
Toronto Elevators ............. $1 .. Dee. 7 Nov. 25 
Twin City Fire Ins. (Minn.)..30¢ S Nov. 12 Nov. 1 
$2 .. Dee. 16 Dec. 2 
United Amusement Corp A....40c Nov. 30 Nov. 15 

.. Nov. 30 ov, 15 
United Pub. Serv. ........... 10c .. Dee. 16 Nov. 30 
25e .. Nov. 28 Nov. 18 
Welch Grape Juice............25¢ .. Dee. 10 Nov. 25 
Western Auto Supply .........50e Q Dee. 2 Nov. 19 
West Texas Utilities $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 14 
Western Union Tel. .......... 7 -. Dec. 16 Nov. 22 
Westinghouse Air Brake ...... .. Dee. 14 Nov. 
Wheeling Electric pf... $1. Q Dec. 2 Nov. 13 
Wisc. Elec. Pow. Co. ........ 10c .. Dee. 1 Nov. 15 

Do “ cum. pf. gpeeicead $1.18% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 

$1.50 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Wright Aeronautical $4 .. Dee. 14 Nov. 
Wright-Hargreaves ........... 10c .. Jan. 2 Nov. 20 

Accumulated 
Am. Public Serv. . ere $1.75 .. Dee. 20 Nov. 30 
7 


Canadian ‘Tube -. Dee. 16 Dee. 


Cushman’s Sons pf. ........ ate .. Dee. 2 Nov. 18 
Gosnold Mills aig ‘pr. pf....62%e .. Nov. 15 Nov. & 
Green Mountain Pwr. $6 pf. $1.50 |. Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Reed Prentice 7% cum. Nov. 18 Nov. 12 
Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Extra 
Andian Nat. Corp.............50¢ .. Dee. 2 Nov. 20 
Barber Co. (W. H.) ......... 25e .. Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
Cont. Casualty (Chicago) ..... 30e .. Dec. 16 Nov. 15 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M.......5¢ .. Dee. 2 Nov. 18 
.. Nov. 28 Nov. 18 
25e .. Dee. 16 Nov. 20 
Peoples Gas, Lt. & Coke...... $1 .. Dec. 16 Nov. 20 
Storkline Furniture ........ 12%ec .. Nov. 29 Nov. 18 
Wright-Hargreaves ............5¢ Q Jan. 2 Nov. 20 
Special 10¢ .. Jan. 20 Dec. 2 
Initial 
Coast Counties G. & E. pf....26c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 25 
Cornucopia Gold M............ 8c .. Dee. 16 Nov. 25 
50e .. Dec. 14 Nov. 22 
Stock 
Petroleum Corp. Am. Dec. 20 


*1 share Cons. Oil for each 5 shares Petroleum Corp. 
of America. 


General American Transportation 
common stock, at current prices 
around 54, merits the attention of in- 
vestors who wish to add a relatively 
conservative industrial equity to their 
lists. The yield on the basis of prob- 
able future dividends is fairly gener- 
ous. In addition to the regularity of 
disbursements assured by the income 
from the car leasing division, increas- 
ing earnings in the other departments 
mentioned above suggest possibilities 
of at least moderate price enhance- 
ment, although the stock is scarcely 
ever a spectacular market performer. 


BRITAIN COMES 
THROUGH AGAIN 


hose who are accustomed to hav- 

ing real English plum pudding 
on their Christmas table and are 
worrying about the coming holiday 
season can cheer up! Specialty im- 
porters in this country report that, de- 
spite air raids and the German coun- 
ter-blockade, first of the Christmas 
orders for English puddings, cakes 
and special holiday fare have actually 
arrived here on schedule. 
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.$1.50 Dec. 16 Nov. 26 
Cent. & S. West Util. $7 pf. $1.75 Dec. 20 Nov. 30 } Ais i 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.) 
qElectrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 
Total Carloadings (cars) 
#Wholesale Commodity 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.) 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average, 


7000 omitted. 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.).. 
Lead (per Ib.) 
Zine, N. Y. (per lb.) 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.) 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.). 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel).......... 
Corn (per bushel) 
Sugar, Raw (per lb.) 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Commercial Loans...... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities.... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.) 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 
Indicators 
U. S. Govt. debt...... *$44,180 *$41,185 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels... 302 245 
Total Tonnage..... 1,527,400 1,184,360 
Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 749,676 781,700 
Women’s Magazines. 658,233 652,553 
Canadian Magazines. 222,199 200,090 
OCTOBER—— 
Magazine Advertising: 
National Weeklies— 
010,369 948,036 
Engineering Contract 
Awards: Total ..... *702.8 *245.1 
Rayon Activity (lbs.): 
Shipments ......... 36.9 *34.8 
Stocks of Yarns..... *6.8 *13.0 
Pig Iron Activity: 
Production (Net tons) *4.45 *3.29 
Active Blast Furnaces 195 188 
Operating Rate ..... 83.0% 78.7% 
Steel Ingot Output: 
Total (net tons)... *6.46 *6.15 
Tires (casings): 
*4.4 *5.0 
Shipments ......... "4.5 *5.7 
79,942 111,820 
Inventories ........ *8.1 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
$5.05 *$4.22 
sk *4.02 *3.37 
*0.61 *0.43 
tFood in Storage: 
Butter (Ibs.) ...... *127.0 *154.6 
Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *148.6 *116.6 
Poultry (Ibs.) ..... *90.4 "63.2 
Fruits (Ibs.) ...... *160.8 *142.1 
Vegetables (lbs.) ... *81.1 *78.3 
Eggs (cases) ...... *9.8 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs) *426.8 *399.5 
*Millions. +*Corporate new 


x Revised. 


Nov. 9 Nov. 2 Nov. 11 
19. 1939 
120,948 118,092 86,200 
2,719 2,734 2,513 
96.1 96.0 93.5 
778,318 794,797 781,588 
82.0 1.4 81.6 
3,584 3,480 3,797 
79,847 80,774 74,360 
156,095 156,814 152,333 
Nov. 2 Oct. Nov. 4 
$3,646 $3,248 $3,634 
2,988 2,913 2,856 
1,435 1,458 1,764 
144.6 x142.4 137.9 
229.6 229.0 184.0 
tWard’s Reports. §As of 
(000,000 omitted. 
Nov.12 Nov. 5 Nov. 14 
$34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
21.50 21.50 21.75 
0.12 0.12 0.12% 
0.0580 0.05% 0.550 
0.07% 0.0725 0.06% 
0.2110 0.2043 0.2030 
0.14% 0.14% 0.14 
0.06% 0.06% 0.0840 
0.96 0.96 0.96 
1.08 3g 1.06 1.06 56 
0.8234 0.82 0.65% 
0.0290 0.0288 0.0305 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 8 
(000,000 omitted) 
008 $8,909 $8,521 
4.827 330 
450 410 594 
452 455 500 
12,108 12,001 10,970 
3,613 3,692 3,344 
21,592 21,858 18,660 
5,383 5,349 5,250 
326 290 467 
2,362 2,381 2,721 
8,385 8,265 7,409 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 
Norfolk & Western. 
New York, N Haven & Hartford 
New York Central 
New York, Chicago & St. 
Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette 
Western Maryland 
Southern District 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
Southern Ry. System.......... 


Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System 
Union Pacific 
Western Pacific 


Southwestern District 

Kansas City Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern 
Texas & Pacific 


Louis 


ee ee 


eae 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 


conditions: 


Week Ended— 


Nov. 2 Oct, 26 
60,972 60,556 
34,147 35,670 
14,585 15,630 
16,321 17,899 
28,252 29,236 
25,091 27,318 
25,349 25,635 
89,373 91,603 
17,680 18,576 
115,312 120,195 
12,69 12,619 
15,079 15,893 
11,093 10,780 
16,390 16,726 
36,123 39,454 
28,288 29,864 
15,913 15,703 
40,912 41,237 
5,710 6,219 
28,782 31,100 
39,327 42,744 
21,888 26,142 
16,086 16,362 
30,627 31,808 
27,400 29,968 
22,611 24,046 
5,423 5,664 
8,256 10,150 
46,379 46,094 
30,899 32,463 
4,728 4,976 
4,298 4,286 
7,522 8,132 
25,673 27,509 
13,456 14,316 
6,013 6,268 
9,300 8,975 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 
Indicators 
Coal & Coke Production 


—SEPTEMBER— 
1940 1939 


(Compiled from 


280 ; 420 (Thousands of tons) ; 
05: 
260 } PRODUCTION+— 400 Beehive Coke ...... 27 
| | | Miles *108.5 
| | } Slectrical Equipment: 
240: 380 Washing Machines... 149,002 
| } acuum Cleaners.... 138,923 
220 360 Refrigerators ...... 113,846 
| Ranges & Stoves... 32,167 
| Paperboard Activity 
z 200 340 Production (U. S.).. 402,548 
re) f = New Orders .... 399,133 
= / Oo Crude Rubber (long tons) : 
¥ 180 7 320 5 Consumption ....... 50,206 
a | | > iw 7 
TT > Btocks’ on Hand 
> Stocks on Hand..... 1,35 
= 160 +— t 300 Z Slab Zine Movement 
Toduction 3, 
280 Shipments .......- 66,824 
Stocks on Hand..... 30,965 
ra} | | Machine Tool Activity: 
260 = Index (% of Capacity) 94.9 
| uction (tons)... 390, 
1 — INVENTORIES ————— 240 Stock on Hand (tons) 177,542 
Cotton Activity 
t Lint Consumed 639, 
220 Spindles Active ... 
i Silk Movement: 
: (Bales: United States only) 
200 26,38 
In Storage ......... 44,454 
1932 '34 ‘35 '36 '37 ‘38 ‘39:3 FMAMJ J ASOND! Fluid Milk Sales: 
: 1940 ' Daily Average (ats.). *6.42 
Cement Output (bbls.).  *13.1 


issues only, excludes refunding. 


tAt first of month. 


Shoe Output (pairs) .. *35.0 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


ne: 8 STOCK a Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING——————- Average Value of 
30 -Y.S.E. Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1949 Industrials RRs Utilities a (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
ov. 
eS 137.75 29.94 22.12 46.32 2,078,770 906 745 69 92 62 3 90.55 $12,240,000 
S 136.64 29.67 21.91 45.93 1,750,930 927 349 393 185 53 2 90.62 10,630,000 
138.12 29.96 22.05 46.39 1,099,290 103 148 45 0 90.71 5,510,000 
re) i a y— 
ess 137.41 30.20 21.68 46.22 1,446,971 876 287 394 195 37 1 90.79 8,940,000 
Bie 136.61 30.12 21.66 46.00 1,068,250 840 265 366 209 27 4 90.78 8,380,000 
32 
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39,260 


5,835 
30,083 
39,881 
22,769 
16,655 


9,586 


38,465 
4,840 
17 
*49.5 
138,572 


445,387 
290,467 


51,402 
37,669 
136,824 


357,929 
217,580 


624,183 
*22.3 


Nov.4 
1939 
61,445 
42,138 
13,666 
17,119 
27,397 
23,789 
89.475 
17,878 
121,165 
4 13,184 
12,135 
14,795 
36,183 
30,279 
14,102 
| 
29,366 
27,472 
21,438 
: 5,566 
8,402 
42,5388 
30,819 
= 4,487 
4,373 
7,221 
26,072 
13.056 
5,627 
11,007 
120,708 
81,473 
26,235 
42,225 
69,424 
95,615 
74.6 
| 
39,569 
27,760 
36,869 
89,400 
*§.38 
#364 
4 
190 
Nov. 
. 9 
12 


TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGES OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE——— 


(Fart 7) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1839 *1948 

Low 25 5 12% 2% 10% 15 24 
C: ve., Cim., Chic. & St. Louis.......... High 7S 245 150 150 158 183 155 205 200 170 141 124 
Low 225 240 bid &5 85 147 130 155 150 100 120 124 


39% 
27% 


57% 
20 


(After 100% Stock Div.)............ High 


After 300% Stock Div.)............ High 93 134 170% 142% 133 131 
C: gate-Palmolive-Peet .............- ... High 90 64% 50% 31% me 18% 21 21% 25% 17 18 2 
Low 40 44 24 10% 7 9% 15% 13 8% 7% lly 10% 
Cc lins & Aikman................ 72% 35%4 17% 10% 26 28% 50 6% 624% 39% 37% 354 
Low 10 12 6% 2% 3 10 9 3914 18 13% 20% 16% 
orado & Southern............ 135 95 48 51 40% 36% 27% 8% 8% 4% 
Low 86% 40% 7, 4% 15%4 165% 1034 19 5% 3% 2% 1 


jumbia Broadcasting “A” (Par $5).. High 28 48% bid 60% bid 59% bid 

“A” (Par $2.50 after 2 for 1 spit-up) High 32 22% 25% 

“B” (Par $2.50 after 2 for 1 split-up) High 22%, 25% 26% 


High 140 87 455% 21 28% 19% 15% 23% 20% 9% 9 
Low 52 3054 11% 4% 9 6% 3% 14 4% 5% 5% 4% 
Columbia Pictures (Old)................. High 38% 55% 23 15 27% 35 73 
Low 15% 3% 8% ays 38 
Low 14 25% 3 6% 21% 34% 
Low 40 31 9 6% 3% 
Columbian Carbon (VTC) .............. High 344 199 111% 41% 71% 7714 101% 136% be 984 96 BMY 
Low 105 65% 32 13% 23% 58 67 94 65 53% 73 71 
Commercial Credit (No par)............ High 62% 4034 23% ll 15% 


Low 11% 18% 39% 4 303% 23 3834 
Commercial Inv. Trust (Old) .......... High 
Low 
High 
Ww 
High 
(New after 10 for 1 split-up)...... pang 69% 38 21% 1334 5744 36% 23% 24% 21% 12% 16 165% 
Low 14 14 S 3% 9 15% 16% 14% 5 5% 85a 8 
Low 10 712 3 1% 1 % 
Low 


High 
Low 


Low 


Low 


Low “6% 
C msolidated Aircraft .................. High 445 27% 1034 434 12 12% 18 24% 3334 26%, 32% 31% 
Low 13% 658 M4 1 1 6% 7 14% 8 10% 15% 17% 
High 59% 3734 1934 13% 11% 1934 18% 10% 16 
Low 40) 245% 20 35% 3% 5% 7 g 434 4% 55% 7% 


Up to November 9, 1940. 


PRESS OF 
C. J. _O’BRIEN, INC. 
‘EW YORK, U. S. A. 


5414 9 170 120 105 16114 296 
Conde Nast 93 37 3444 12 1334 ul 15% 19% 6% 
35 31% 10 5 3 5 5% 7 4% 3% 3 2% ae 
C ngoleum-Nairn 354, 1934 1434 1244 27% 353% 4534 4414 451% 2934 30% 2445 
644 67% 6b, 7% 22 27 2 15 19 14 


N o matter what the thermometer 
reads outside, American ingenuity 
has brought June weather within 
reach of your finger tips, inside. 
So, too, no matter what the calen- 
dar says, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola has be- 
come a year-’round affair. Once 
the “soft drink season’’ started 
and closed with the baseball sea- 
son. In the beginning, soda foun- 
tains and refreshment stands shut 
down in winter. And then they 
found that... thirst knows no sea- 
son. People wanted year-’round 


Refreshing 


You select 


your 


Weather 


raise 
this Bottle 


refreshment and they knew that 
they always got it in ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Of course, it didn’t happen all 
at once. It took a lot to put 
Coca-Cola where you could get 
it whenever and wherever your 
thirst asked for it. More than a 
million retail outlets offering this 
delicious refreshment tell you that 
you need never be thirsty... re- 
gardless of time, temperature or 
season. 

Coca-Cola itself didn’t just hap- 
pen. It was produced to provide 


a soft drink with a unique flavor 
that was “delicious and refresh- 
ing.” You taste its quality. Behind 
its making is the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of practice. 

The trucks, coolers, bottles, 
cartons, signs and soda fountains 
that display the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” have become as fa- 
miliar and American as baseball 
and election day. You had a hand 
in all this. In fact, your hand on 
an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola 
is the symbol of the pause that 
refreshes. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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